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AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF MATHEW CAREY. 
LETTER V. 

Wuen I relinquished the ill-fated Museum, I commenced book-sell- 
ing and printing on a small scale. My store, or rather my shop, was 
of very moderate dimensions ; but, small as it was, [ had not full-bound 
books enough to fill the shelves—a considerable portion of them were 
occupied by spelling-books. 1 procured a credit at Bank, which ena- 
bled me to extend my business; and by care, indefatigable industry, 
the most rigid punctuality, and frugality, I gradually advanced in the 
world. Some idea may be formed of my devotion to business, from 
the fact, that for above twenty-five years, | was present, winter and 
summer, at the opening of my store; and my parlor being close to 
the store, I always left my meals, when business of any importance was 
being transacted. 

In 1793, I was a member of the Committee of Health, appointed to 
devise the best course to be pursued for the relief of the sick of the 
Yellow Fever, and of the orphans, who had been and might be bereft 
of their parents or other protectors. While the committee were delib- 
erating on the appointment of managers of Bush Hill hospital, (a villa 
belonging to William Hamilton, Esq. of which possession had been taken, 
in the absence of the proprietor, from the impossibility of procuring any 
other place as well situated :) while, Lsay, they were thus deliberating, 
they were inexpressibly delighted by the offer of Stephen Girard, one 
of the members, to officiate in the capacity of superintendent. Stim- 
ulated by this noble offering of himself, as a sort of forlorn hope in the 
cause of humanity, in a situation which was gencrally regarded as 
dooming the party to destruction, Peter Helm, a plain German, came 
forward, and offered his services in the same perilous office. They 
both performed the duty most faithfully. Mr. Girard helped to dress 
the sores, and perform all the menial offices for the sick. This part of 
the duty was not, I believe, so much attended to by Mr. Helm, who 
had the general superintendence of the house and all its concerns. 

I wrote a full account of the rise, progress, effects, and termination 
of this dreadful calamity, of which I published four editions. The 
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chief part of one of them, the second, was sent to Europe, for the 
information of correspondents. Hundreds of them were sent by 
debtors to creditors in that quarter, to account for deficiency of remit- 
tance. 

The following extract from this pamphlet may prove interesting to 
the reader :-— 


“The consternation of the people of Philadelphia, at this period, September, 
1793, was beyond all bounds. Dismay and affright were visible in almost every 
person's countenance. Most of those who could, by any means, make it conven- 
jent, fled from the city. Of those who remained, many shut themselves up in 
their houses, being afraid to walk the streets. The smoke of tobacco being 
regarded as a preventive, any persons, even women and small boys, had cigars 
almost constantly in their mouths. Others, placing full confidence in garlic, 
chewed it almost the whole day; some kept it in their pockets and shoes. Many 
were afraid to allow the barbers or hair-dressers to come near them, as instances 
had occurred of some of them having shaved the dead, and many having engaged 
as bleeders. Some, who carried their caution pretty far, bought lancets for them- 
selves, not daring to allow themselves to be bled with the lancets of the bleeders. 
Many houses were scarcely a moment in the day free from the smell of gunpow- 
der, burnt tobacco, nitre, sprinkled vinegar, &c. Some of the churches were 
almost deserted, and others wholly closed. The coffee-house was shut up, as was 
the city library, and most of the public offices ; three, out of the four daily papers, 
were discontinued, as were some of the others. Many devoted no small portion 
of their time to purifying, scouring, and whitewashing their rooms. Those who 
ventured abroad, had handkerchiefs or sponges, impregnated with vinegar or 
camphor, at their noses, or smelling-bottles full of thieves’ vinegar. Others 
carried pieces of tarred rope in their hands or pockets, or camphor bags tied round 
their necks. The corpses of the most respectable citizens, even of those who had 
not died of the epidemic, were carried to the grave on the shafts of a chair, the 
horse driven by a negro, unattended by a friend or relation, and without any sort 
of ceremony. People uniformly and hastily shifted their course at the sight of a 
hearse coming towards them. Many never walked on the foot-path, but went 
into the middle of the streets, to avoid being infected in passing houses wherein 
people had died. Acquaintances and friends avoided each other in the streets, 
and only signified their regard by a cold nod. The old custom of shaking hands, 
fell into such general disuse, that many shrunk back with affright at even the 
offer of the hand. <A person with a crape, or any appearance of mourning, was 
shunned like a viper; and many valued themselves highly on the skill and 
address with which they got to windward of every person whom they met. In- 
deed, it is not probable that London, at the last stage of the plague, exhibited 
stronger marks of terror, than were to be seen in Philadelphia, from the twenty- 
fifth or twenty-sixth of August, till late in September. When the citizens sum- 
moned resolution to walk abroad, and take the air, the sick cart conveying 
patients to the hospital, or the hearse carrying the dead to the grave, which were 
traveling almost the whole day, soon damped their spirits, and plunged them 
again into despondency. 

“ While affairs were in this deplorable state, and people at the lowest ebb of 
despair, we cannot be astonished at the frightful scenes that were acted, which 
seemed to indicate a total dissolution of the bonds of society in the nearest and 
dearest connexions. Who, without borror, can refiect on a husband, married per- 
haps for twenty years, deserting his wife in the last agony—a wife, unfeelingly aban- 
doning her husband on his death-bed—parents forsaking their children—children 
ungratefully flying from their parents, and resigning them to chance, often with- 
out an inquiry after their health or safety—masters hurrying off their faithful 
servants to Bush Hill, even on suspicion of the fever, and that at atime, when, 
almost like Tartarus, it was open to every visitant, but rarely returned any—ser- 
vants abandoning tender and humane masters, who only wanted a little care to re- 
store them to health and usefulness—who, I say, can think of these things with- 
out horror ?” 


It is a curious fact, which I leave physiologists to account for, that 
some of the most tranquil and happy hours of my existence were 
passed during the prevalence of this pestilence. And the feelings of 
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my colleagues generally, were pretty much the same. I was, for tlie 
first time for ten years, wholly free from the cares of business—had no 
money to borrow—no notes to pay—and my mind was fully occupied 
by the duties to which I had devoted myself. We generally breaktast- 
ed at home, at an early hour, and mustered immediately at the state- 
house, where we remained till late in the evening. We had a side- 
board plentifully provided with ham, round of beef, cheese, bread, 
wine, and porter; and we freely enjoyed the good things provided for 
us—became a band of brothers, attached to each other—and were in 
some degree callous to the scenes, which daily and hourly took place, 
and of some of which we were eye-witnesses. The only drawback on 
our enjoyment, was when some friend or relation was swept away sud- 
denly—when we had information that one of our colleagues shared that 
fate*—or when some person had become a corpse, whom we had seen 
or known to be in good health a few hours before. 

One day I rode with Caleb Lowndes towards Bush Hill, where we 
stopped to speak to the physician, Dr. B. Duffield, who was standing 
at the gate. He asked us to alight, which we complied with. After 
we had conversed together for a few minutes, he invited us to come in, 
and examine the house. Lowndes had the prudence to refuse. But 
although I saw the impropriety of a wanton exposure of myself to 
danger, without any possible good to arise from it, I had not courage 
to refuse (a failing which has often cost me dear ;) I entered the build- 
ing, and went through every room in the house. The atmosphere was 
fetid, for it was just after Messrs. Girard & Helm had undertaken the 
management of it, and before there was opportunity to purify the 
rooms from the pestilential air that had accumulated, previous to that 
epoch, when dead and putrefying bodies remained for days collected in 
the rooms, the attendants having been inadequate to inter them. 
When I returned home, I found, or perhaps only fancied, myself 
affected with what are always regarded as incipient symptoms—lassi- 
tude—pains in the head and back—and an icy coldness over the sur- 
face of my body. I was, as may be readily supposed, considerably 
alarmed—and obstare principiis being my maxim, I took immediate 
measures to arrest the fell destroyer in his career. I bathed my feet 
in warm water—took large draughts of warm centaury tea—and went 
early to bed, covered with as many blankets as I could well bear. I 
had a strong presentiment that a sound sleep and copious perspiration 
would completely put the enemy to flight. For three or four hours I 
could neither sleep nor perspire. But, at length, I fell into as sound a 
sleep as if I had been drenched with laudanum ; and, when I awoke, 
was covered with a profuse perspiration, and found myself as well as I 
had ever been. 

Let me here insert two or three banking anecdotes, although one of 
them, at least, is rather out of time. 

The Bank of North-America was regarded pretty much as a Quaker 
bank,—its most influential directors being Friends. I had a small 





* Four of our members, among the most valuable citizens that Philadelphia could boast of, died 
of the fever—Jonathan Dickinson Sergeant, the father of our estimable fellow-citizen, John Ser- 
geant, Esq. ; Andrew Adgate, Daniel Offley, and Joseph Inskeep. Mr. Sergeant leftten children, 
one of them posthumous. Seven of them were under thirteen years of age. What a sacrifice in 
the cause of humanity! Of the whole number of members there are now living only four, Thomas 
Wistar, John Letchworth, James Sharswood, and the writer of these pages. 
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account there, and was sufficiently accommodated. When that inter- 
esting comedy, Wild Oats, came to this country, I published it. There 
is introduced among the dramatis persone a hypocritical Quaker, 
Ephraim Smooth, at which the Quakers very naturally took offence. 
Simultaneously with this publication, I met with several unusual rejec- 
tions at this Bank. It being a novelty, I was, from the coincidence, 
led to believe it was in consequence of the publication of Wild Oats, 
which the good followers of the illustrious Penn, | supposed, took in 
high dudgeon. How far this idea was correct, I never had any oppor- 
tunity to decide. I was probably quite mistaken. 

During the yellow fever of 1798, died my excellent friend, Isaac 
Price, than whom a better, more zealous, more ardent, or public-spirit- 
ed man never lived. [| was indorser for him at the Bank of Pennsylva- 
nia to the amount of probably six or seven thousand dollars, and he for 
me, for five or six thousand dollars. I offered two names of perfectly 
unexceptionable character, James Gallagher, and John Carrell, to 
supply his place, each for about one half the total sum. ‘The Bank 
demanded both names on each note. I felt indignant, refused, and 
set them at defiance. I wrote them a long and strong letter, in which 
I distinctly stated, that | would not sanction such a libel on my credit, 
as to admit that my name, with the addition of that of one of those 
citizens, was not good for the amount; and that “ I could not, if I 
would—and would not, if I could,’ give two indorsers to each note— 
meaning, that the confession of the necessity of two names would 
alarm the parties, and produce a refusal from both. I was in a con- 
siderable quandary ; and, had the Bank persisted, I really knew not 
what todo. But I had the pleasure of seeing the president, S. M. 
Fox, come to me in the evening, with the information, that the Bank 
had receded from its demand—that I had the privilege of withdrawing 
my letter—and that | might, in the morning, send in the notes on my 
own plan. Mr. Fox, who was, in the fullest sense of the word, a com- 
plete gentleman, of the most amiable manners, spoke to me so kindly, 
that he brought tears to my eyes—a result which has never been pro- 
duced on me by harshness, but frequently by kindness and sympathy. 

Philadelphia, Dec. 12, 1833. M. Carey. 


LETTER Vt. 


In 1792 or 1793, feeling for the sufferings and wretchedness of the 
numerous frish emigrants who arrived in this city, many of them pen- 
nyless, and in a most forlorn situation in every respect, I called a meeting 
at the Coflee-House, of a number of the most respectable and influen- 
tial Irishmen in the city—and, having previously prepared a constitu- 
tion, submitted it to the meeting, by which it was adopted, an associa- 
tion being formed under the title of “The Hibernian Society for the 
relief of emigrants from Ireland.” TIlugh Holmes, a man of as kind 
and friendly a heart, and of as amiable a temper and manners, and 
withal as jovial and festive a companion, as any native of the Emerald 
Isle, that ever lived, to whose friendship and kindness I was frequently 
indebted, was elected President ; and I was at the same time elected 
Secretary, in which office I officiated for a number of years. This society 
exists in full and beneficent operation at the present day. It has been 
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extremely useful to many hundreds of emigrants—some of whom are 
now in easy and affluent circumstances, who, but for their aid and ad- 
vice, might have pined in penury. ‘he treasury has a handsome 
fund, the interest of which is adequate to the current demands on the 
society. 

There was at that period a socicty of Irishmen in Philadelphia, un- 
der the title of ‘* The Friendly Sons of St. Patrick.” Although their 
object was solely a jovial celebration of the anniversary of the patron 
saint of the island, and there could, therefore, be no real ground of 
rivalship between the two socicties, the old socicty was somewhat jeal- 
ous of the new. And two eminent merchants, belonging to the two 
societies, having met at the door of one of them, they had angry words 
on the subject, which, both being high-tempered and passionate, soon 
eventuated in a pitched battle, wherein the advocate of the Hibernian 
Society came off victorious. ‘The name of the latter was Robert Rainy 
—long since dead, without leaving any relations behind in this coun- 
try; but I withhold the name of his antagonist, out of respect to his 
son, now living. 

In 1793 and 1794, I was seized with a theatrical mania, and used 
to attend in Chestnut-street, particularly in the former year, about 
twice for every three times the theatre was open. 1 wrote in each year 
a set of dramatic criticisms, which induced Wignell and Reinagle to 
send Mr. Rowson, the prompter, (now employed in the Boston Custom 
House) to offer me the freedom of the house, which I declined, for the 
reasons assigned in the annexed letter. 

“ Gentlemen,—While fam duly sensible of your kindness, Iam obliged to 
decline its acceptance, for reasons which you must deem satisfactory. If I aecept- 
ed it, and praised the performers and performances, as I am well disposed to do, 
whenever | can, with justice and propriety, it would be said that I was paying 
for my seat by puffing. On the other hand, should | exercise any severity, as 
would sometimes be proper, (but which IT shall always do with reluctance) I should 
be charged with ingratitude for making so ill a return for your kindness. ‘To 
avoid all such ill-natured observations, | will hold myselffree to censure or praise, 
as the case may require. Yours, &e. M. CAREY.” 

In the fall of 1796, I was zealously engaged, with half a dozen or 
more citizens, in the formation of a Sunday School Society, the first, I 
believe, ever established in this country, of which the Right Rev. 
Bishop White was President. This led to the formation of the many 
hundreds, that exist at present in the United States. 

About the year 1796, William Cobbett, who had previously written 
and published anonymously, came before the public in propria persona, 
as a writer and publisher. 

In the account of his life, published about that period, he made men- 
tion of me in rather favorable terms. Some sorry seribblers, whe did 
not dare to attack him themselves, strove to embroil us together; and 
the most practicable means they could devise to accomplish this sinister 
and unworthy purpose, was, to hold out the idea, that he was afraid of 
me. ‘This was distinctly stated, in four pamphlets and several news- 
papers. 

This was copying the example set by children, in a crowd of their 
fellows, who, when any little bickering takes place between twoof their 
companions, pat each on the back, and encourage him to begin the 
onset, by persuading him that his antagonist is afraid of him. Of this 
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very humane and honorable propensity, Smollet availed himself in 
Peregrine Pickle, where, ina dispute between Jolter and Pallet, both 
consummate cowards, to prevent them from running away, to which 
denoucment both were inclined, they were pushed towards each other 
by Pickle and Tom Pipes. One of these doughty heroes, having ut- 
tered something like an Indian yell, so terrified the other, that he ran 
off, as tf a roaring lion was at his heels. 

I have no hesitation in acknowledging that I was very much afraid 
of Cobbett, and dreaded to enter the lists with such a powerful adver- 
sary,—a controversy with whom [ gegarded as a most serious evil. He 
had displayed his talents as a formidable antagonist both before and 
after laying aside his incognito. It is not wonderful, therefore, that I 
sought to avoid polemics with him, knowing the extreme severity of 
his pen—the great influence he had on public opinion—and the danger 
of his injuring me in my business, and in my standing in society—as 
there is no character, however pure or sacred, that is not: more or less 
impaired by a succession of attacks by a powerful writer. ‘The case 
of General Washington affords a pregnant proof of the correctness of 
this theory ; for notwithstanding his inestimable services, his immacu- 
late character, and the veneration in which he was held, not merely by 
the great body of his fellow-citizens, but by the civilized world, his 
standing was temporarily impaired among a large portion of his fellow- 
citizens, by the reiterated abuse he received during the effervescence 
that took place in consequence of his signature of Jay’s Treaty. When 
such was the fate of this mighty Cedar of Lebanon, what chance 
would such a slender reed as I, stand, under similar circumstances ? 

One of those seribblers, a certain Joseph Scott, wrote a pamphlet 
against Cobbett, entitled the Blue Shop, in allusion to the color of his 
windows and shutters. In the preface he made some kind mention of 
me, and brought it and the title to me previously to publication, to in- 
quire whether, in common with other booksellers, | would allow it to 
be advertised for sale in my store. I urged and prayed him to omit 
the part in question, lest it might commit me with Cobbett. But the 
mulishness of all the mules in Andalusia could not exceed that of 
Scott. He would not alter an iota, although I solemnly declared that 
on no other terns would | allow it toenter my store. Be it known that 
I had not seen the pamphlet, or known any thing of its having been in 
the press, or even written, before that moment. During the time he 
was engaged on it, | was absent from Philadelphia in Boston, 

Being always of opinion, that prevention is far better than cure, I 
wrote Cobbett the following letter, to countervail the efforts of those 
who sought to array us against each other. 

 SepremBer 6, 1796. 

* Sirn,—lI regret exceedingly the introduction of my name into your Life; not 
that I have any reason to complain of the manner in which it is done; for, with- 
out any affectation of modesty, | think the compliments paid me are rather great- 
er than I deserve. 

“My regret arises from the occasion it has since given to no less than four 
writers to couple our names together—and apparently with a view to lead toa 
literary warfare between us. 

“T feel no hesitation about declaring, that this would, for various reasons, be to 
me highly disagreeable. My wish is to live peaceably ; therefore, [am desirous 
to avoid controversies of every kind. My businessdemands my whole attention; 
therefore, ] want the leisure such an irksome affair would require ; and, moreover, 
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every prudent man would sedulously seek to avoid, while it could be avoided 
without dishonor, the probable issue of a controversy, carried on, as, | believe, 
ours would be. 

** For these, and other reasons, I am induced to take this step, as a precaution- 
ary measure ; according to the old adage, ‘an ounce of prevention is worth a 
pound of cure.’ 

“| therefore inform you, that | have never written or published a line or a sen- 
tence respecting you; and that it is my determination to pursue the same line of 
conduct, unless (which [ hope will not be the case) | am driven toa different 
course, by unprovoked aggression, I am, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
MATHEW CAREY. 
Mr. Winuiam Copsertt.” 


‘Yo this he made the following courteous reply : 


* Priapecrnia, 7 Sept. 1706. 
‘*Sn.,—Hurry has prevented me from answering your polite note sooner. Be 
assured that you cannot have a greater aversion to a paper war, than | have, or a 
greater contempt for the miserable wretches who have manifested the malicious 
desire of involving us in one. It is my sincere desire to live in peace with all the 
booksellers—and towards none dves this desire direct itself [more] than towards 
Mr. Carey. Lam your inost humble and obedient servant, 
W. COBBETT. 
Mr. M. Caney.” 


LETTER VII. 


Some months afterwards, I was attacked in the United States Ga- 
zette, by John Ward Fenno, a rash, thoughtless, and imprudent young 
man, who had succeeded his father in the proprietorship and manage- 
ment of that paper. Cobbett, who patronized Fenno, copied into * the 
Porcupine’s Gazette” some of that young man’s abuse. 

Stull desirous of avoiding, if possible, an open collision with a man 
whom I justly regarded as a most formidable antagonist, | wrote him 
the following letter :— 


“Mr. Copretr, 

* | am concerned to find that you appear disposed to force me into a paper 
warfare with you, whether 1 will or uo. This does not correspond with the 
declaration in your billet of September 7, 17{6—‘It is my sincere desire to live 
in peace with all the booksellers—and towards none does this desire direct itself 
[more] than towards Mr. Carey.’ 

‘The aversion I formerly expressed to this warfare has not diminished. On 
the contrary, it is stronger than ever. I therefore make this one more effort to 
avoid it. Should we be engaged in it, | am determined to be able to exculpate 
myself from its consequences, whatever they may be. 

‘‘T have merited no ill treatment at your hands, except for the sin of differing 
from you, toto calo, in political opinions. I have done you noinjury. In the ac- 
count of your Life, you professed your gratitude towards me ; what has canceled 
this debt ? 

“T have, you must acknowledge, taken no common pains to escape a contest 
with you. ‘To me it would be as irksome, as can well be conceived. For if you 
slander and abuse me, what am | to do? Very unfortunately, in bodily strength 
I am far your inferior. Were I, as, in my humble opinion, every man eught, in 
such a case, to attempt to procure redress by the cudgel, for the injuries of the 
pen, it is more than probable L shoald only meet with an aggravation of the in- 
jury. But it is no reason, beeause | am weaker than you, that I am therefore to 
be subject to your unprovoked attacks. 

“Shall L return slander for slander, abuse for abuse? In this line Lam un- 
practised I despise a recurrence to those weapons. Besides, the utmost of ny 


ingenuity could devise nothing to add to what has been written against you inet: 
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fectually. I scorn to borrow scurrility from any man. I hope there is no vanity 
in the declaration, that in fair, open, gentlemanly controversy, there lives not a 
man from whom I would shrink—but wbuse | have never employed, and never 
shall willingly. 

“Should | sue you for damayes ?—Poor satisfaction to be derived from dancing 
attendance in courts, to have perhaps a few hundred dollars damages decreed, 
after an expense of time worth probably double the amount ! 


“ What other alternative remains? You fight no duels. In this latter mode, 
the inequality arising from a disparity of strength and size, and trom my lame- 
ness, is done away. But to this w/tima ratio there are strong objections. Arms 





have been your trade for years I have never drawn but two triggers in my life. 
Here, therefore, the inequality returns, though not in so great a degree. But this 
is not my only objection. I have a wife and four sinall children to support. On 
my industry they depend. I owe it to them, to incur no honorably-avoidable 
risque: This motive, and a decent regard for the laws of the state, induce me to 
take every step that can be taken with propriety, to avert ac maponeng ement of 
hostilities. But powe ‘rful as these motives are, and powerful they must surely be 
allowed, no man shall abuse or insult me with impunity. 

“T once more, sir, in the same spirit as dictated my former letter, declare, that 
I have never written or published a line or sentence against you. I have long 
done writing on politics. [have no concern in, nor control over, the Daily 
Advertiser ; and cannot, therefore, be responsible for its contents. In facet, al- 
though I regard it as extremely well conducted in general, yet articles have ap- 
peared in it, which | disapprove, as much as any thing that has ever appeared in 
your paper. 

“ T should be extremely sorry to have this letter ascribed, on the one hand, to a 
desire of intimidating you, or, on the other, to any fear of you. They are both 
equally remote from iny heart. My wish is peace. I have done nothing to pro- 
voke hostility. As long asin my power, I shall avoid it—when it comes, I shall 
know how to meet it. 

“This letter, like my former, is intended for your own perusal. The other, 
contrary to my wishes, was divulged. Some anonymous miscreant scoundrel, 
whom pe rhaps i may discs over and repay, stated it to be a deprecation of your 


wrath, for injuries I had offered. Tfeaven and hell are not more opposed to each 
other, than this idea is to truth. M. CAREY.” 


To this he made a harsh and angry reply, and continued to copy 
Fenno’s squibs. I then sought to intimidate him, and wrote him the 
most severe letter I ever penned, of which | annex a specimen. 


“ Wretch as you are, * * * I desire not the honor or credit of being abused 
or vilified by you. I have not leisure to attend to a controversy, unless [ am 
driven to re-comimence the trade of newspaper printing, and make a profession of 
seribbling ; this, if I cannot escape your coarse, low-lived abuse, I shall certainly 
and infallibly do—and then I will hold you up to the execration of mankind. ¥ 

“ But no; I will never disgrace my be aper with your detested name. Callous 
and case-hardened, you draw subsistence from your infamy and _ notoriety. 
‘Hissed and hooted by the pointing crowd,’ you care not, provided you ean 
amass money enough to secure yo u 2 competence at the close of your dishonora- 
ble career. But your writings | shall so cut up, and strip of their sophistry, as to 
make even ‘ Folly’s self to stare,’ and wonder how she could possib ly have beea 
so long duped by you 





* * - * * vs * - * 


“To send a challenve to a blasted, posted, loathsome coward, who, a disgrace 
to the name of soldier, when he was ealled to account for his villany, hen-heart- 
edly took refuge under the strong arm of the law, and swore his life against the 
challenger, would sink me almost toa level with yourself. But, detested mis- 
creant, if ever you dare approach the throne of heaven, pour out thanksgivings 
that [am so far inferior to yor bodily strength. Were lable to grapple with you 
single-handed, I swear by all my h 
dungeon-like labyrint 
what pride! what = sure! J should 
and cow-skinning: y: 





’ happiness, the inmost recesses of your 
n you from my eanatbee Heavens 
el in dragging you reeking from your den, 


' 


' 








himself should not be able to perceive a hair's 
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breadth upon your carcass but sore upon sore; so that were you and Lazarus 
candidates for the commiseration of the publie, you would carry off the palm.’’* 
December 22, 1792. 


It has been generally supposed, and with some appearance of 
justice, that | was in a violent passion when I wrote this letter. This 
isa great error. Mrs. Carey sat opposite to me, while I was writing ; 
and, as | wrote a dozen or twenty lines, I read them to her, and we 
burst into a fit of laughter at the extreme severity of the style—after 
which I resumed my pen. 

This letter did not produce the effect of silencing him. However, 
he seemed undetermined for some days what to do. The letter was 
sent on a Monday, and unnoticed by him till the following Saturday, 
when he opened his batteries on me—and his attacks became more 
virulent than before. This induced me to publish a ‘ Plum Pudding 
for Peter Porcupine,” in which I handled him with great severity in 
his own abusive style, and therein published our correspondence. 

To turn this publication into ridicule, he sent his servant with some 
venison and jelly between two plates, in return for the Plum Pudding. 
[ did not feel disposed to let the affair pass sub stlentio—and sent back 
his present by a stout Irish porter, above six feet high, with directions 
to let the plates fall in the middle of Cobbett’s store, and, if possible, in 
his presence, and to be ready to defend himself in the event of 
aggression, pledging myself that I would, as far as the nature of the 
case permitted, bear him harmless. He performed the service faith- 
fully, as he said—gave a scowling look of defiance at Cobbett, and came 
away unmolested. 

This publication gave rise to a slight altercation with Robert Good- 
loe Harper. On the day of publication, he came to my store in com- 
pany with Messrs. Swift, Coit, and Dana, three members of Congress, 
and observed—* I understand you have been giving it to Cobbett.”— 
“Yes,” says I. ‘I have treated him in his own style. I have no 
idea of fighting a man with a small sword, who has a wheelbarrow full 
of brickbats to knock my brains out. I have given him brickbat for 
brickbat.” After some further conversation, ‘‘ Give me,” says he, ‘a 
copy; forl like to read all these blackguard things.” Irritated by this 
rudeness, I said, “ Then, sir, you must like to read your own speeches, 
for by they are among the most blackguard things that have 
appeared in this country.” He bit his lip, changed color, and appear- 
ed undetermined whether or not to knock me down, which he could 
readily have done. At length, he walked off quietly, with tarnished 
laurels. I was, as may be supposed, tickled with the result, and men- 
tioned the affair to all who came to my store inthe afternoon. It made 
its way to the beer-houses in the evening ; to the Aurora in the morn- 
ing; and into a large portion of the Democratic papers throughout the 
Union in due course. 

Philadelphia, December 28, 1833. 





* [ shoald have some reluctance about republishing these extracts and letters, but that all the 
abuse ever leveled at me by Cobbett is embalmed in “ Cobbett’s: works,” published in London im 
the year 1801, in twelve volumes, and will be read when Lam dead and gone. It is therefore not 
improper to record some portion of the offset matter. 
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LETTER VIII. 


I next published the Porcupiniad, a Hudibrastic poem, in which I 
gave a great number of extracts to show the scurrilous and abusive 
nature of Cobbett’s paper. [ turned some of his paragraphs into Hudi- 
brastic verse, and it is wonderful how smoothly they ran, in many in- 
stances, with the alteration of a single word or two—and often with- 
out the alteration of a letter. 


“ Tt must be a republican to belie a fallen republic. You are like porpoises, the 
moment one receires a wound, the rest gather round and devour him.” Dee. 6, 1792. 


None but a republican so base, 

As to belie and heap disgrace, 

On fallen republics. You are all, 
Vile porpoises, both great and small. 
The moment one receives a wound, 
The rest, instanter, gather round, 
And seizing their devoted prey, 
Tear and devour him straightway.* 


“ Cullibility is far from being the characteristic of Americans in the com- 
mon concerns of life; but in politics they have shown themselves most miserably 
shallow. They have been the dupes of every artful rascal, who has thought it worth 
his while to deceive them.”” P. G. November 8, 178. 


Th’ Americans, J know full well, 
In small affairs, a ‘nt cullible, 

In politics they ‘re very shallow, 

And duped by every artful fellow, 

Or rascal, who thinks worth his while 
Their easy nature to beguile. 


“ Shoot and hack away, my brare fellows! You cannot strike amiss. Lay about 
you on all sides ; and, like Hercules of old, when you have rid the world of all 
other monsters, conclude by doing justice on yourselves. So shall your vile car- 
casses become a prey to the beasts of the forest and to the fowls of the air, and the 
earth shall have peace. Amen.’’ Sept. 17, 1797. 


Shoot, hack away, my fellows brave, 

Nor child, nor man, nor woman save. 
You cannot strike amiss, ne'er doubt you ; 
On all sides fiercely lay about you, 





* Should any critic be disposed to be severe on some of these lines, as harsh and unpoetical, let 
him examine Hudibras, the grand prototype of this species of versification, and he will find coup- 
lets infinitely more harsh than any of mine—as, for example : 


And shine upon me but benignly, 
With that one and the other pigsney. Hudibras, p. IJ. c. 1. 560. 


If we permit men to run headlong 
To exorbitances fit for bedlam. /dem, p. 1. ¢. I. 655. 


Was no dispute afoot between 
The caterwauling brethren? dem, 701. 


?T was nothing so. Both sides were balanc’t 
So equal, none knew which was valiant’st. Jdem, 807. 


Ward, author of England’s Reformation, a celebrated Hudibrastic writer, took equal liberties. 
. 
That every one may understand 
What sort of faith we are to teach the land. England’s Reformation, Canto II. 


The doctrines taught in every one, 
Though perfect contradiction. Ibid. 


And in plain syllables declare, 
That only bread and wine are present there. IInd. 
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And when, like Hercules, you kill 
All other monsters, then fulfil 
Decree of justice on yourselves, 

You Democratic, dev lish elves. 

So shall, our terrors to allay, 

Your carcasses become a prey 

‘lo fowls in air, and beasts in den, 
And wearied earth have peace again; 
I, William Cobbett, sing Amen. 


“ This wolf-like trick, is an exact emblem of the general conduct of the brutes 
of Democracy all over the world.” Dec. 24, 1798. 


This wolf-like trick exactly suits 
Democracy’s most fur.ous brutes, 


“ T hope destruction will light on me and mine, if ever | do any thing, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, to aid or assist him.’ Poreupine’s Gazette, May x4, 1708. 


Destruction light on me and mine, 
If ever I should once incline, 
By means direct, or indirect, 
To aid the caitiff, or protect. 


“ Send me a file of your papers, you trimming rascals, and you shall see what 
pretty creatures I'll make of you. 1’llcook you up into a dish fit for the Devil.” 
Idem, Jan. 23, 179. 


Of your newspapers send a file, 

You trimming rascals, base and vile ; 

What pretty creatures I shall make you! 

I ‘ll make your warmest friends forsake you. 
To my old patron, I'll be civil ; 

A dish I'll cook you for the Devil. 


‘“ With this before their eyes. the House of Representatives sit debating, shilly 
shally, whipping the deril round the post, and no energetic measure is adopted, no 
strong alien bill or sedition law is passed, nor is any declaration of war made, by 
which traitors can, inthe eye of the law, be found guilty, and punished.”’ Idem, 
June 19, 17Ue. 


Congress, alas! are still debating, 
Shilly shally, hesitating ; 

Whipping the devil round the post ; 
And so much precious time is lost ; 
No bill ‘gainst aliens do they pass, 
No strong sedition law, alas ! 

Nor do the cowards dare declare 
Against the French a state of war. 


I presume this is enough for the present letter. My next shall fur- 
nish another collection, equally creditable to the taste of the public by 
whom Cobbett was patronized. 


Philadelphia, Jan. 2, 1834. 


LETTER IX. 


I Give a few more extracts to show the authoritative and imperious 
style used by Cobbett and his dictation to the government. 


‘“Can there be any stronger evidence than these, that you do not possess the 
public confidence ; and that although, by some fatality or other, you fill seats in Con- 
gress, you are really not the representatives of the people at this moment, nor the 
—- of their will and opinion? What do you wait for more? Are you re- 
solved to hang as dead weights, and to stop the wheels of government, until the 








| 
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people rise and take you by the shoulders, as Cromwell did the rump, in the last 
century, and turn you out of doors?” June 26, 1798. 


And will you, pray, dare make pretence 
T’ enjoy the public confidence ? 
Although you fill the Congress seats, 
You are a pack of very cheats: 

I pray, why will you longer wait ? 

Will you still hang a deadly weight, 
To stop the governmental wheel, 

And overturn the commonweal ? 

Wait you until the people rise, 

Your various misdeeds to chastise, 

And out doors turn you in a rage, 

As Cromwell served the rump, last age ? 


“ Were I the king (there is but one upon earth.) I would immediately declare 
war against the Danes and Swedes. People in general are not aware of the mis- 
chief these peddling monarchs have done. I pray to God to reward them with a 
revolution.”” March 1, 1799. 


Were I the king (what jubilee !) 

There is but one—and George is he— 

1 would directly war declare 

“Gainst Danes und Swedes. Few are aware 
How much their peddling kings have done 
Of mischief, which they ‘ll ne’er atone. 

I pray, O God! reward them well, 

With revolutions dire from ! 





“ In all combats or rencontres—in all transactions of peace or war, between 
Englishmen and Dutchmen, the perfidy of the latter, and particularly their atro- 
cious conduct towards the British army, ought ever to be remembered. If Icould 
save one of these snigger-snecing rascals from sinking in the Delaware, I would not 
doit. To forgive the crimes of the Dutch, is one of the most base offences against 
nature that a Briton can commit.’ Jan, 1, 1792. 


In each rencontre, or affair, 

*Twixt Dutch and English, peace or war, 
The Dutchmen’s perfidy ought not 
A single moment be forgot 

If Ta snigger-snee could save 

From sinking in the Del ware wave, 
Perdition on me if I ‘d do it ; 

I'd make the rascals surely rue it 
The crimes of Dutchmen to forgive, 
Must surely be, as | 'm alive, 
Gainst nature, the offence most base, 
That can on Briton heap disgrace. 


“ Let us hope that the Methodist Preachers all over the country will follow this 
gentleman’s example. The Methodists ought to fight as well as other people. 
The sword and the word hare often co-operated, and such a co-operation is at this 
time ten thousand times more necessary than ever. There oughtto be, and there 
must be, a real crusade, a holy war, against the infidel reprobate French. To kill 
one of them in field of battle, will merit more inthe eycs of God, than praying and 
stinging psalms for a hundred years.’ July V1, 179" it 


Let us the Methodists excite, 

As well as other folks, to fight : 
Let the word and sirord co-operate 
To save the holy ark of state ; 

T is thousand times more needful now, 
Than in times past, all men allow : 
Let's boldly make a grand crusade 





And quick the Gallic lands invade ; 
T° attack the French in field of battle, 
And butcher them like sheep or cattle 
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Will gain of grace a greater store, 

And please the God of mercy more, 

Than singing psalms a hundred years, 

Or teazing heaven with prayers and tears. 


“The rascal deserves to have a red-hot wire run through his tongue.’ July 
11, 1798. 
Run through his tongue a red-hot wire: 
No less deserves this rascal dire. 
“And yet the sound of peace re-echoes through the land! O lasting disgrace ! 
Rivers of blood will not wash it away!" May 26, 179s. 
Stull, through the land, the sound of peace 
Re-echoes ! O what dire disgrace ! 
Rivers of blood you ‘d use in vain, 
To wash away the hideous stain. 
“It would be a happy thing if the accursed art of printing could be totally de- 
stroyed, and obliterated trom the human mind.” Sept. 1, 179 
O what a glorious theme for joy, 
Could we with vandal rage destroy 
And trora mankind obliterate 
Printing, that art most reprobate. 


The Porcupiniad closed the controversy. Cobbett made no attempt 


at reply, and never, as far as [ recollect, had my name in his paper 
after the publication, except once or twice, and then only incidentally. 


In 1796 there was an association in the city of Philadelphia, of 


which Dr. Leib, Dr. Reynolds, John Beckly, W. Duane, J. Clay, and 


B. I’. Bache, were the prime leaders. As the name and character of 


Geuveral Washington were employed as a species of argument in favor 
of the treaty, it was debated among the leaders, for a considerable time, 
whether the validity of this argument, that is, the character and merits 
of General Washington, should be canvassed. At length, in an evil 
hour, it was resolved to assail General Washington in the Aurora, and 
in pamphlets, of which a number appeared, some of them coarse and 


vulgar. Among the rest, the spurious letters published, as those of 


Washington, during the Revolutionary war, and the attacks on the 
General in an old pamphlet, of which I forget the title, wherein he 
was charged with the murder of a Frenchman bearing a flag of truce, 
during the war of 1756. <A Pole, of the name of Treziulney, who 


acted as book-keeper for Mr. Duane, wrote a pamplilet, the object of 


which was to prove the utter incapacity of General Washington, as dis- 
played during the revolution. 


These violent measures, which did more to injure the cause of 


Democracy than all the efforts of its enemies could have done in five 
years, were carried, as | was given to understand, through the influ- 
ence of Dr. Leib and Dr. Reynolds, two men of ardent temperament ,— 
the latter of whom was among the most.imprudent of men. The pub- 
lications were highly pernicious to B. Ff. Bache, who, till that period, 
was popular on account of his amiable manners and his descent from 
Dr. Franklin. The Aurora was ably conducted, and had had a very 
extensive circulation. jut the attacks on General Washington blasted 
Bache’s popularity, and almost ruined the paper. Subseribers with- 
drew in crowds—and the advertising custom sank to insignificance. 
Dr. Reynolds was the most unfortunate of men in all his undertak- 
ings. Unlike Midas, whose touch turned every thing he came in con- 
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tact with, into gold,—every thing in which the Doctor was concerned, 
eventuated unprosperously. On one occasion, he stationed himself in 
the yard of St. Mary’s Church, on Sunday, with a chair, table, and 
desk, to procure subscribers to a memorial to Congress against a pro- 
posed alteration in the laws respecting citizenship, which went to 
extend the time of probation for emigrants. The majority of the con- 
gregation were federalists, and hostile to the object of Dr. Reynolds. 
A rash young man gave him a shove, and upset his table and desk—a 
scuffle ensued, in which the doughty hero of the memorial was severely 
handled—thrown to the ground—and his clothes tern. He was finally 
taken by constables, followed by at least five hundred men and boys, 
to the House of Judge MekKean, by whom he was at once released. 
What became of the atfair afterwards, | have forgotten. So convinced 
was I of the fatality of his efforts, that | once told him—half jest, half 
earnest—that if | were a leading tederalist, ] would give him five hun- 
dred dollars a year to take an active part in the affairs of the Demo- 
crats; fur so surely as he did, so surely would they be utterly blasted. 
Philadelphia, Jan. 6th, U3. M. Carey. 


A SPECIMEN OF THE ACTED DRAMA. 


Tr will be admitted that there are only two grand ends to be aimed 
at in dramatic representations. The first is the production of great 
noise and bustle; the second, the introduction of some incident, little 
short of a miracle, that will have a most startling effect upon an audi- 
ence. For the first purpose, guns, trumpets, horns, thunder-storms, 
and earthquakes are in great repute; and if your plot happen to be 
laid before the invention of gunpowder, the use of it will be so much 
the more wonderful. For the latter purpose you can use trap-doors, 
ghosts, sudden and mysterious assassinations ; and the occasional res- 
urrection of a person supposed to be dead will be hailed with the 
most rapturous approbation. The following scene has been composed 
strictly in accordance with the rules of the recent drama: its only 
peculiarity consists in being written in blank verse rather above the 
current order :— 


Scene. A dark wood. Time midnight. Tuscaloosa discovered asleep. The 
remains of a watch-fire glimmering by his side. Startled by a sudden howl: rises 
in confusion, and looks wildly about him. 

Hark! Was my ear deceived, or did I not 

Drink in deep sounds of terror and despair ? 

Old Tuscaloosa’s soul is nerved with iron, 

And never saw the man that it would yield to. 

What howl was that? Could it have been a wild cat? 
I'll tear the beast to pieces—when I catch him. 


(A horn sounds.) 


Why here must be the white man. Shall [ run? 
Or, hide myself? Or, shall I fight with them? 
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Brave thought! But haply they are two to one— 
I'll climb the tree. If I can shoot them safely— 
Then be it so: if not, [Il suugly lie— 

And meet my death, when I’m obliged to die. 


[Stage directions. In uttering the last words the tragedian clenches his fist, 
makes up a very wry face, and, rushing forward to the foot-lights, bellows out his 
determination in an exceedingly loud voice. He then waits till the audience 
have given him a round of applause, when he retires to the back of the stage and 
climbs the tree. ] 


Enter Colonel Perero Bent and Tuomasino Tompkins. 
TOMPKINS. 
Methoucht I heard a voice! Could it have been 
A shade impalpable that vented forth 
Its terrible curses to the midnight air ? 
Or, was it rather some inhuman savage, 
Lurking about to murder and waylay 
Innocent travelers, with their wives and children, 
Passing at midnight through the pathless wood ? 
Speak to me, Petero. ‘Tell me your opinion. 


PETERO. 
Upon my word, I know not, Thomasino. 
I only know that I sincerely wish 
My lodgement for the night were not beneath 
This most inclement sky—but that my limbs 
Were full recumbent on the easy chair, 
That stands untilled by my dear chimney corner, 
Where Mistress Bent, dear creature, would console me, 
By stories of the children’s innocent pranks. 


TOMPKINS. 
Methinks the night is growing darker, Petero, 
And the grim clouds thick gather in the sky. 
Hark! Heard you not that thunder? Heard you not 
The dread artillery of the murky heavens? 


[Stage directions Tompkins looks grimly at Petero. He then advances with 
stately strides to the audience, and addresses the last question in the most in- 
quisitive manner to the pit. Then, raising his eyes upwards, and clasping his 
hands, he remains a moment or two in an attitude till the audience have received 
the full shock of an accumulated quantity of thunder. | 


PETERO, 
It was indeed a screamer, Thomasino. 
How the rain patters. It will burst, anon, 
In fearful showers, and we shall be as wet 
As the soaked garments in my consort’s tubs. 


[Stage directions. The rain must now descend in torrents behind the scenes, 
and not in such a manner as to expose any of the corps dramatique. There must 
be the severest storm in this place ever known in the country. An ordinary 
storm will not answer: the public will be satisfied with nothing short of a hurri- 
cane. | 
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TOMPKINS. 
Ah, Petero, ’t is indeed a fearful night. 
And should the wolves —— 


(Howl of a pack of wolves in the distance.) 


What, heard you not that howl? 
It was tremendous. Deeply, darkly horrible. 
Ah, Petero, were L only once safe home, 
It should be much that Would induce me to 
Bother me with the woes of such a night. 
And then to think that for the paltry sum 
Of seven and sixpence, we have ventured thus— 
The bargain was a poor one, Petero. 


PETERO. 
You were not sharp enough, good 'Thomasino : 
You might have got nine shillings, at the least, 
For such a job; ay, and a drink to boot 


TOMPKINS. 
We will not quarrel. When the elements 
Are thus at war, let not two wandering mortals 
Be quarrelsome tor a trifle. Did you see 
That sudden flash? it is the keenest lightning 
I ‘ve seen this twelvemonth. 


[Stage directions. Let there be a sudden flash of lightning, unaccompanied by 
thunder, because that would drown the voice of the speaker, and is too expensive 
to be supertluously introduced. The lightning strikes the tree in which Tusca- 
loosa is concealed, and he falls, with a terrible howl, upon the heads of Petero 
and Thomasino., ‘They start and shout in great alarm, evidently mistaking Tus- 
ealoosa for the devil. He waves his hand, and they kneel to him on either side 
They remain in this attitude long enough for the house to give three rounds of 
applause. The Indian raises his tomahawk, when, on a sudden, BamBovossa 
starts from behind a stump, levels his rifle at Tuscaloosa, and exclaims, in a voice 


of thunder— 
BAMBOLOSSA, 


Tuscaloosa, hold! 





Restrain thy murderous arm 


TUSCALOOSA, 


What, is it so ‘if 
Then, wretches, feel my vengeance. ‘'Tuscaosa 
Shall play the devil with you. 


[Tuscaloosa raises the war-whoop. On the instant, the stage is crowded with 
his tribe, advancing from every direction, with horrible yells. Tuscaloosa gives a 
look of defiance, and shout of triumph, and the drop descends amid thunders of 


applause. | an 
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THE TIMES OF OUR GRANDFATHERS. 


** You may talk as much as you please about the march of mind,’’ said the old 
gentleman, striking his cane against one of the logs, which had just begun to 
blaze in the large chimney, * but there are some things about it, which don't suit 
my ideas of what should be, at all. Here youare, one reading a Waverley novel, 
another a French play, a third is probably writing Greek poetry, and the rest are 
all just about as profitably employed; but, after all your learning, what do you 
know about your own country? | want to know that.’ This question we knew 
to be the signal for some Jong tale of the good old times; and, with different 
degrees of patience, according to our love for the old white-headed chronicler, we 
prepared to listen and applaud. 

** Now to my fancy, there’s nothing more delightful than to think and talk 
about the old sons of liberty. But, when I spoke, | was thinking of some pas- 
sages in your grandmother s life, and | had rather see an account of her, any day, 
than all your romantic mushroom heroines; so that, if any of you choose to write 
a novel about her, you shall have all | can tell you. ‘. 

* Her father was an Englishman: his name was Vaughan; and he had come 
over to this country, to bury, in our lonely wilderness, the memory of a slighted 
love and mortified vanity. But he soon found that solitary woods and brooding 
melancholy were not such lasting pleasures, as the little poetry he knew had led 
him to suppose ; and that, unless he could see around him cheerful farm-houses 
and a cultivated country, he should soon lose his sentiment and misanthropy. So 
he changed his place; and, as he thought he hated England too much to return 
there, he chose Boston for his residence, and soon after a clergyman’s daughter— 
an American, and not of the Church of England—for his wite. The choice was 
singular, but a happy one. She was a high-spirited, noble woman, warm in her 
affections, gentle in her domestic relations, and devoted to her husband; and, as 
he had many generous qualities, which his dogmatism and self-opinion could not 
conceal; and as the excellencies of Old England and the duty of implicit obedi- 
ence on the part of the colonies afforded abundant room for animated conversa- 
tion and independent argument, they were as happy a couple as are ordinarily 
seen in the marriage yoke. But their happiness was not of long continuance ; 
for, after the birth and subsequent death of a fine boy, in whom she had centred 
too much of her happiness, her health visibly declined, and though she received 
every attention his devotion could suggest, so much so, that he even offered to 
carry her to England to receive better medical advice,—yet sorrow had fallen 
upon her with too sure a blight. and, after giving birth to a daughter, your grand- 
mother, she died in her husband's arms. j 

“ Mr. Vaughan had met with the greatest loss which man can sufler in this 
world, and he felt it bitterly. The idea cf resignation, he could not comprehend, 
and he scorned to be consoled. ‘The world yet offered many sources of enjoy- 
ment, in the social intercourse or in the indulgence of his benevolent affections, 
and the political restlessness of the colony, under the restraints of the mother 
country, would, at any other time, have roused his energies, and kindled anew 
his love for his native land. But he rejected every alleviation of his grief,—he 
was an unfortunate, a disappointed man; the hand of God had smitten him 
severely ; and his mind brooded upon this idea, and his imagination so hung 
upon his sufferings, that happiness seemed a mockery, and submission to his lot 
an insult to her he had lost 

“ He proposed to retire from scenes that reminded him continually of his lost 
happiness, and again to seek in solitude, if not relief, at least freedom from inter- 
ruption in his sorrows. As this village offered many attractions in its retirement 
and the wild beauty of its mountain scenery, he had this house built, and soon 
removed here with his little daughter, whom he called Lucy, after her mother, 
and a lady whe would at the same time superintend her education and the do- 
mestic econoiny of his house. Mrs. Marston was an English woman, of moderate 
intellect, ordinary acquisitions, and possessed of an ambition beyond that of pre- 
serving and rendering conspicuous her attachment to the royal family and to 
the Church of England. Under her, little Lucey was placed ; more as a matter 
of course, that the child should have a female superintendent, than with any re- 
gard to the development of her mind or the tormation of her character; and 
Mrs. Marston did not transgress the bounds of duty prescribed, both by her own 
ideas of education and the tacit approbation of Mr. Vaughan 
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“If Lucy’s birth had been marked by affliction and sorrow, fate seemed to 
have exhausted her malice in the blow ; and when the storm, which had darkened 
the opening of her life, was hushed, a long season of quiet and serenity followed. 
Her early years were as bright and happy as her sainted mother could have wish- 
ed,—full of gaiety and innocent enjoyment. Her companions were few, but they 
were of her own age, and as free and unrestrained as herself, and willingly 
acknowledged Lucy Vaughan as their leader in their harmless frolics, and their 
queen in their more dignified amusements. Her heart was open to all, and she 
won and repaid the love of all who knew her,—and to see was to know her; her 
deep blue eve, with its long silken lashes, beamed with feeling and tenderness, 
and her bewitching smile spoke the innocence and simplicity of her heart; while 
even Hebe might have envied the golden tresses which, in her mirth, she shook 
over her chiseled neck and shoulders. But, though she was the gayest of the 
gay, and drank in happiness with every breath of her pure mountain air, her 
heart often swelled with the deepest feeling, and the most delicate sympathies. 
When she was about nine years old, her father was seized with a violent fever, 
which threatened his life; and though she was never admitted to his chamber, 
but was tempted by her friends into every kind of amusement calculated to cheer 
her and divert her attention, yet she too truly read the countenances of the phy- 
sicians and the servants, not to feel an apprehension of some evil, which, though 
she could not comprehend it, she could not shake off. And that child, whose 
laugh would usually be heard in noisy merriment through the whole house, and 
whose absence was, on ordinary occasions, divined by an unusual stillness, was 
now to be found, at ail hours, watching in anxious silence at her father’s door, 
listening jo catch the sound of his voice, or waiting to inquire of his attendants 
when he Would be able to leave his room and resume his customary walks around 
the village; and when at length he began to recover, she was his constant nurse, 
and the anxious attendant of his feeble steps. 

“If, as she grew older, the cultivation of her mind demanded more of her 
attention, the simplicity of her heart was undiminished. She was indeed sub- 
jected to few restraints, and all her pure affections expanded freely and unbias- 
ed; and while her benevolence was directed in the administration of her father’s 
charities to his poorer neighbors, the love she every where inspired, strengthened 
the interest she instinctively felt for all. It was only, however, in the delicacy 
and purity of her affections, that she was superior to her companions, who were 
confined to the children of the neighboring farmers’ families ; tor the slight advan- 
tages of education she possessed at home did not separate her from them, who 
enjoyed only the opportunities of elementary instruction afforded by the village 
school. But it was in the softness, tenderness, and refinement of her feel- 
ings, with her frank, noble, disinterested principle of conduct, that made her the 
object of such general admiration and interest, and, in one case, of the most de- 
voted, pure, and holy love. 

* It is, perhaps, diflicult for you, as you see me here, old and alone among you, 
like a withered tree in a green meadow, to realize that | have been through all 
the changes of infancy, boyhood, and youth, and that [ have been liable to the 
same natural impulses as yourselves. But man is essentially the same, under all 
circumstances,—for improvement is but addition of good, and not change. I was 
born, as you know, in this village, and suffered the never-ending loss of both my 
parents before I was five years old. Buta maiden aunt, Miss Rebecca Foster, 
gave me home in her house and heart, and did every thing to supply her sister's 

lace. She was a good, kind woman, whom [ shal! never forget, though I should 
nave to live as much longer as [ have already done. She lived in a small wooden 
house, near where the arsenal now stands, and supported herself by the prudent 
management of her hereditary fortune. She always loved me dearly, though she 
sacrificed many of the comforts of single life when she undertook the care of me ; 
for I was a noisy, wild, ungovernable child, most persevering in mischief, and 
inattentive to rebuke ; and I never could brook control, and knew no other princi- 
ple than that of gratitude and affection ; so that, though [I was very much attach- 
ed to my aunt, I never could help suspecting that she sent me to school, rather to 
preserve order in her own house than with any view of doing me good. This 
vexed me extremely, and, as resentment against her was out of the question, the 
whole tide of my youthful spirit was directed against the school-master; of 
course, my time was shamefully wasted, and my advantages abused. I presume 
I was a boy of quick parts, for | never found any difficulty in performing the 
treble tasks appointed ine; and the abuse of my talents, as well as of my time, 
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was always impressed upon me, on every occasion, which was as often as I got 
into difficulty with my school-master or school-mates. I remained a school-boy, 
however, under a succession of teachers, picking up knowledge every where but 
at school, until | was thirteen years old; and then | closed that sort of life by a 
quarrel, in the face of the whole school, with the teacher. He happened to be an 
Englishman, and on this occasion was attempting to explain to us boys the pro- 
priety of the massacre of the fifth of March, which, at that time, had spread great 
excitement over the colony. | contradicted his assertions flatly ; and | remember 
1 called him some pretty hard names, among which was that of ‘ blood-thirsty 
hireling.”’ He, however, thought himself, | dare say, amply repaid for the insult 
by getting rid of me; for when he approached with his apple switch to punish 
me, I deliberately walked out of the school-room, and, as I slammed the door vio- 
lently behind me, and stepped out into the open air, I thought myself a man. 

‘“‘ As my great ambition, notwithstanding my neglect of regular study, had been 
to enter the profession of the law, | now sat myself to work with some energy to 
improve my mind, by studying some of the higher branches of learning, not 
taught in village-schools ; and for three years I continued to devote myself 
perseveringly to my studies, and succeeded in acquiring as much knowledge of 
Latin as | supposed I should want, beside a valuable stock of historical knowl- 
edge, and as much general information as I could gather from the books within 
my reach. Just as these were apparently exhausted, and I was in doubt whether 
to consider myself as having learnt out, or to despair of ever learning any thing, 
I obtained for myself great advantages, in the assistance and kindness of Mr. 
Vaughan. 

“ You think, perhaps, that I have abandoned your grandmother too long, for 
the sake of telling my own story. But I am old, you know, and have an excuse 
for egotisi ; besides, I wanted to give you some idea of our advantages in those 
days. 

“Thad never known much of Mr. Vaughan, though he had often spoken to 
me, as was his custom with the boys whom he met in his walks about the coun- 
try. But Lucy Vaughan I had known better, having often been on little excur- 
sions with her, sometimes for berrying, sometimes for a walk to the top of one of 
these mountains ; and I remember I once received a sound thrashing from a farm- 
er’s boy, because, at her suggestion, | insisted upon his throwing away the stick 
with which he was driving and beating one of his tather’s cows. But since my 
exclusive devotion to study, we had seldom met,—though when we did so, it was 
with a singular pleasure on my part ; and I know very well that I used to be half 
pleased to hear that any of the village were sick, because I knew | might visit 
them, when recovered, and hear Lucy's praises sounced with the most enthusi- 
astic gratitude. But my ideas of her were altogether pleasant ; they gave me not 
a moment's anxiety, and subjected me to not the slightest disappointment. Our 
acquaintance, however, was destined to be renewed and established forever. 

* One summer afternoon [ had taken my book and walked down to the edge 
of the lake to enjoy the cool breeze, and the murmuring of the little waves among 
the pebbles. I was lying on the bank just beyond Bloody Rock, half reading, 
half musing, when the sound of oars plying near, aroused me, and soon a 
boat appeared from behind the rock, which I immediately recognized as Mr. 
Vaughan’s. My old school-master was rowing Lucy round the lake. He proba- 
bly did not know the shore, for he was rowing directly into the current, which 
sets there so swiftly, and where, though the water is deep enough, the sunken 
rocks are very dangerous. My first idea was to let him row on and get a duck- 
ing; but then the thought of Lucy struck me, and I sprang up and halloed to 
them; but they mistook me, for Lucy immediately rose and waved her handker- 
chief to me in salute. I tried to inform them of their danger, but they did not 
understand me till it was too late; the current had caught the boat and was driv- 
ing them fearfully along. Lucy laughed merrily at the danger, and was again 
waving her handkerchief in triumph,as they had safély passed one of the rocks,— 
when they struck. The shock threw her overboard. while the boat began to sink. 
I immediately plunged from the bank, and swam towards her. Luckily, she was 
thrown inside of the eddy, where the current was not so strong ; but she had only 
time to call to me before she sank; and, in my mind, an eternity passed before 
she rose again: when she did, | felt the strength of a giant in my arms, and, by 
some means or other, I caught her before she sank again. When I once had her 
in my arms, it was easy enough to get back: had I been in mid ocean, instead of 
that little lake, I think [ could not but have saved her 
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“ When I reached the shore, and laid my precious burden on the bank, I began 
to fear my labors had been in vain,—for she was insensible; bat her bosom soon 
began to heave heavily, and | was encouraged. No help was at hand; for the 
poor frightened school-master had been carried by the current far beyond where 
he found himself, more dead than alive, upon the shore. But my apprehension 
for Lucy’s life gave me strength as well as resolution, and, notwithstanding my 
fatigue, | took her up, and with her head resting on my bosom, and her curls 
dripping with water, covering my arms, | brought her from the bank up here to 
the house. 1 carried her up the steps, and laid her gently on the sofa in the hall, 
and then sank down by her side exhausted. But 1 was soon recovered by Lucy's 
opening her eyes ; and [ hung over her, anxious to hear her speak ; but she only 
smiled, and, putting her arms round my neck, as I had done for her when | 
caught her in the water, she closed her eyes again, the color began to return to 
her pale cheek, and she sank into a deep slumber. As her warm breath fell upon 
my cheek, and | watched that sweet sinile of kindness that still hovered around 
her lips, | thought I had done more in that afternoon than ever man had done 
before. I disengaged myself from her, reluctantly, and summoned her father, 
whom I found asleep in the library, to her assistance ; at the same moment, Mrs. 
Marston descended the stairs. As soon as Mr. Vaughan discovered his daugh- 
ter’s condition, all self-possession left him: he seemed uncertain of her being 
alive, but was unwilling that any person should touch her, for fear of waking 
her, and while he sobbed in agony, he instinctively avoided making any noise 
that might disturb her. But when Mrs. Marston prevailed upon him to let the 
servants carry her to her bed, he sat in perfect stupefaction, unconscious, appar- 
ently, of thought or existence. J] afterwards wondered at his being thus over- 
come, nor do | believe that he ever before knew how much he loved his daughter. 

** Mrs. Marston began to wipe away the water upon the sofa, and said to me, as 
she stopped and saw Mr. Vaughan’s situation, ‘Perhaps you had better call 
to-morrow; Mr. Vaughan cannot pay you now. 

“The insult made no impression upon me, for [ turned unconsciously and left 
the house in a state of unalloyed and tranquil happiness. It was one of the few 
instances in my early lite, of my experiencing enjoyment distinct from excite- 
ment. The idea of having saved Lucy Vaughan’s lite was absolutely incompre- 
hensible. | could not understand it. I] did not doubt the truth of what had hap- 
pened ; but I could not realize that I, as | then saw myself, who was yet to live 
in the same village with her, and to see her again,—that it was I whe had saved 
her ;—and then her smile. and the instinetive confidence with which she had 
encircled me with her aris, filled me with the purest delight, and | dwelt upon 
it, and imagined a thousand repetitions of it, and again and again went through 
the whole adventure in my mind,—and was recalled to myself only by reaching 
my aunt's door, and then nothing but my own dripping clothes could have convine- 
ed me, that the whole had not been one of those beautiful day-dreams in which I 
so often indulged. 

“ The next morning, Mr. Vaughan sent for me, and I attended him with an 
alacrity which somewhat surprised even myself. 1 found Lucy alone; she re- 
ceived me with all the artlessness of fifteen, and with that soul-born grace and 
natural elegance so peculiar to herself. Jler expressions of gratitude were few, 
but they flowed from the heart, and spoke volumes ;—and | remember a thrill of 
joy passing over me, when, as she heard her father’s steps in the hall, she hastily 
withdrew the hand she had given me, and blushed deeply as our eyes at that 
moment met. 

“ Mr. Vaughan received me with a profusion of thanks, though with much 
feeling ; and as he spoke of the importance of his daughter to his happiness, and 
of her danger, his eyes filled with tears. [I should have been extremely embar- 
rassed, had my imagination been less strong; but, at that moment, I was thinking 
of Lucy's hand. He did not attempt to prove his gratitude by offers of money, 
but, after remarking how much inconvenience he had suffered from the want ofa 
secretary, and of the great comfort it would give him if he could find any one who 
would take the place, he very delicutely offered it to me. He had not much 
writing to be done, it was true, but then he was always in want of a secretary.— 
that in case of my accepting his offer, | must, of course, inake one of his family, 
but that my time would be very much at my own disposal.—his library would be 
at my service, and the smal! salary he was able to offer me, might, perhaps, pay 
my expenses while preparing for my profession. He concluded by expressing his 
hopes that I would find it convenient to oblige him, and by desiring that, how- 
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ever I might determine, he should always be happy to be of any service to me, if 
I were at any time in need of it. 

“ T cannot see now, why I ever hesitated as to his offer ; but I] know that I did 
so, and that a day or two passed before | came to a determination, and then, with 
the consent of my aunt, | accepted the place. He expressed himself very grate- 
ful: Mrs. Marston shook hands with me in a kind and condescending manner : 
Lucy did not express as much pleasure as I had expected. I prepared, with 
some diflidence, to perform the duties of my office. I paid more attention than 
formerly to my hand-writing, and was pleased not to be called upon for the two 
or three first days ; at the end of which, Mr. Vaughan gave me a letter to copy 
into the letter-book. It was to his hatter in London, and contained an order for 
anew hat. When I had copied this, he told me he should always call upon me 
when he needed me, and recommended my prosecuting my studies as | had been 
accustomed to do. Though my ideas of my duties as secretary were certainly 
much lessened by this conversation, I resolved to take his advice as to the use of 
his books. My studies were diligently pursued, and as my advantages multipli- 
ed, my views were enlarged; and whatever success | may have had in my pro- 
fession, | must attribute to these two years spent in his library. | then thought 
them the happiest of my life,—they certainly were the first two of many happy 
ones. I do not think | ever wrote or copied six letters while | was a secretary, 
and those were only upon occasions of my complaining that my office was a 
sinecure ; then I always received some order to the banker, or some minis- 
terial paper to copy. 1 grew, while I remained with them, very much attached 
to the family. It was true, Mr. Vaughan and I used to argue somewhat violently 
on the right of England to tax the colonies, and when their insubordination 
would call forth his indignation, | was not behindhand in defending their con- 
duct; but we never actually quarreled, though my blood used to boil, at first, 
when I heard him speak of my country: yet I gradually overcame these feelings, 
and, as my principles became more firm, and my belief that a great struggle was 
approaching established, | cared less for defending in words a country | burned 
to serve by deeds. 

“ But when I said I became attached to the family, 1 did not refer to Mr. 
Vaughan alone, nor to Mrs. Marston, with whom I used to quarrel constantly, 
for her precepts in the art of good manners, though | as constantly adopted and 
observed them. | loved Lucy—with a deep, pure, and devoted love. Our rela- 
tive situations, her beauty, the purity, loveliness, and strength of her character, 
and the high order of her mind, all together, made it as impossible for me not to 
love her as it would be for the spring-flowers not to feel the influences of the 
returning sun, or the fruits to resist the ripening heat of summer. For two years 
I saw her daily, in the constant exercise of her kind affections, in the opening 
and growth of her pure and lofty principles, discharging with loveliness and sim- 
plicity the duties her warm heart enjoined upon her. | read with her, and while 
1 could often assist her, | joyfully admired the quickness, strength, and delicacy 
of her mind ; and while, through her simple and open character, | saw her faults 
more easily, [ saw also more distinctly her efforts to overcome them. She was 
made to be loved—and, as [ thought, by me; and I submitted, with a joyful wel- 
come, to the irresistible influence she was daily acquiring over me. I never was 
able to conceal what I felt; and, from her, I never wished to do so. She must 
have known I loved her, though, how deeply she could not know; for though 
she never shunned my society, nor attempted to conceal the pleasure our pursuits 
in common gave her, yet, when we were together, her gaiety lost its exuberance, 
and her conversation was less animated, her laugh was not so free, and perhaps a 
tinge of sadness might be seen subduing her beautiful features. 

* [| was just eighteen, and she a year younger: | was poor almost to depend- 
ence, and her father’s fortune was no more than his establishment required. But 
those days were not as these. There was then less calculation, and fewer stat- 
utes of prudence and propriety—we then knew our own worth as men, better than 
is the case now ; and we knew that, in our native land, we needed no aid beyond 
our own efforts, and that, if true to ourselves, fortune was withia our reach, and 
success never unattainable. With this confidence in ourselves, notwithstanding 
the gloom of rebellion hung over the land, we thought and felt freely; and 
when we asked the woman of our love to commit her happiness to us, and to love 
in return, we asked her to share the hardships as well as the pleasures of life, and 
sought her sympathy and encouragement as well as her exclusive affection and 
society. 
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“ It was thus I spoke, as late one afternoon in April [ stood with Lucy, at the 
edge of her father’s woods, where we had been watching the setting sun; and 
when | knelt to her and confessed my love and poured forth my heart to her, I 
at the same time asked her to share with me the gloom as well as the sunshine of 
life. I spoke in agony, for never till that moment had I felt the full value of the 
boon I was asking: but I was frank with her, and did not conceal the extent of 
the sacrifice she would make. The last rays of the sun streamed through a 
break in the mountains, and fel] on her flushed features: her full blue eyes glis- 
tened with a tear as she turned her face from me, and her graceful figure shook 
with the conflict of emotions swelling in her breast. She did not speak, but 
pressed my hand as it gently held hers; and, as I rose, she buried her burning 
blushes in my bosom. 

“JT need not tell you all we said to each other, or whether we said any thing. 
We parted more happy than we had met,—she to return to the house, and | to 
continue my walk, that I might tranquilize my feelings and lay my plan of com- 
municating our mutual wishes to her father. As I jumped over the fence into the 
road, | came upon one of our young farmers, walking briskly, with a gun in his 
hand and cartridge-box strapped to its place. 

“¢ Ah, Bronson,’ said I, gaily, ‘farewell to the British possessions in America, 
when you come out in arms. What hen-roost has been robbed ?’ 

“<¢It’s no joke now,’ answered he sturdily, ‘ since it ’s open war, I 've taken 
down my father’s gun, and till the colony has her rights, my hand shall never 
hang it up again ; and when I ’ve said a thing, I ‘ve said it.’ 

“* What, !’ exclaimed I, ‘ have the colonies risen 7 

«Have they risen? why, do n’t you hear the bells? What ’s that beacon fire 
blazing for? If you would watch more for your country, and think less of your 
tory friends up there, you would have been at your post by this time. Why, 
Harry Tilden has been up here from Concord—Major Henry ‘lilden, I should say 
—and as he passed through, he told us all about it. There ‘s been a great battle ; 
all the country, from Lexington to Boston, covered with soldiers—seventeen thou- 
sand British regulars against three hundred provincials—they tought three days, 
and as soon as the battle was over, he came off to tell us—he says we 've gained 
a most signal triumph, ten thousand English left dead on the field, and seventeen 
of our people killed. Hurrah for the Colony !’ 

“ This was the first account I received of the battle of Lexington, and no more 
definite information could I get from Bronson. But, as I approached the common, 
[ found that his story had some foundation. Our two meeting-house bells were 
ringing the alarm,—fires were kindled on the hills around, and the people in the 
greatest agitation—some carrying guns, others, swords ; a part in their working 
dress, as they had been summoned from their field-work, others in their hunting- 
shirts. ‘The women were running about, some in tears and carrying their infants, 
others calm and silent, washing their husbands’ or sons’ fowling-pieces, or carry- 
ing their pewter plates and spoons to the blacksmiths, to be melted into bullets— 
while some, with idle exultation, were repeating the exaggerated statement they 
had just received. 

“There could be no doubt but that there had been a battle, and all were in prep- 
aration to join the standard of rebellion, wherever it had been unfurled. That 
very evening the men of the village, as soon as they could be gathered, were to 
march towards Boston. All knew the side which [| would take, and | was urged 
to get my gun with what ammunition | could find, and join them immediately. 
I shouted my huzza with the loudest, and prom#sed to do so. But [ never was 
more calm—the hour I had expected had arrived, the first blow had been struck, 
and | felt that only along conflict could reduce the British ministry to terms. 
But some glorious ideas of my country’s independence shone through the gloomy 
prospect I saw before us, and [ gloried that a successful beginning had been 
made, though I did not expect the sword to be sheathed without a struggle. I de- 
voted my lite and services to my country’s cause, and made an inward vow to 
spare no sacrifice to serve her. 

‘Thad run back from the common to the house, and had reached the piazza 
before I thought of Lucy. I stopped and rested my head against one of the pil- 
lars, and, in one minute, hours of thought and feeling flashed through my mind. 
I entered the door of the library with a firm step, and stood before Mr. Vaughan. 
The large silver Jamp threw a bright light round the room, and showed his sword, 
pistols, and traveling equipments scattered in different directions. He received 
me in silence, though it was evident that a storm of passion had been raging 
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within him. Before he could speak, [ addressed him calmly, though with a fal- 
tering voice. 

“<« Sir, I love your daughter, and find that she returns my affection. Iam now 
going away to serve my country ; may | hope that when | return you will consent 
to our union ?’ 

**¢To serve your country !’ exclaimed he, ‘ Henry Bunker, do you not mean 
to serve your rightful sovereign, his blessed majesty’ Are you too going to join 
these rebel ranks, to rush on your death in this mad insurrection ?’ 

“¢] am going to serve in the armies of an oppressed people, goaded into resist- 
ance by tyranny. Asa brave man you must 

“1 tell you I hate you,’ he interrupted me in fury, ‘I despise you, and hope 
that no false ideas of mercy may save you from the gallows. Does a low-bred 
rebel dare to love my daughter? Young man, | swear to you, if 1 thought she 
felt any thing more than pity for you, I would cast her from my own door, and 
proclaim her mother’s disgrace when | disowned her.’ 

“TI turned from him and left the room—I passed through both parlors, but Lucy 
was not there. No time was to be lost; the drum was already beating for the 
march ; I therefore merely snatched my gunning accoutrements from my room, 
and rushed out of the house. But, in crossing the garden, I caught a glimpse of 
a white dress moving among the trees, and in a moment I was at Lucy’s side. 
She had expected that I would take that path, and was waiting for me. She 
received me with a sad smile. ‘I chose to see you again,’ she said, ‘ before you 
go,—and it may be for the jast time.’ 

**The moon shone brightly on her beautiful face, and I saw her pale features 
very different from what I had last beheld them, and her eyes wet with tears. I 
pressed her to my bosom, and, as she rested her head against my shoulders, said, 
‘Lucy, lam going; but first | ask you to give me a proof that you love me. Your 
father has refused to hear me, spurned me from him, insulted me, and [ have left 
his house in arms against his unholy cause. Now show your love for me, and 
consent to be mine betore | leave you,—fly with me from your father’s house, and 
seek security in that which sheltered my early years.’ 

** What, Sir,’ she said, indignantly, bursting from me, ‘dare you utter such a 
proposition to me? ask me to leave my old, widowed father, and fly and hide my- 
self in the arms of a rebel boy, his avowed enemy? Is this the wisdom of your 
love? Ithas not been so long accepted, that it need to have degenerated into 
familiarity. But no, she said, after a moment’s pause, putting her hand in mine, 
‘Henry, bear with me—I had forgotten that you were as youngas I. Forgive 
my angry speed ; but your mad scheme frightened me—it may be your last.’ I 
folded her in my arms and wept bitterly, but it was soon over. 

**¢ Lucy, your father has threatened to drive you from his house if he finds you 
love me.’ 

‘*¢] will bear his anger, if needs be, but not an unquiet conscience. But he 
could not treat me unkindly ; his heart would break sooner. But you must go, 
the drum is sounding fainter—and [ would not keep you from your duty—go, 
Henry, ny love is yours, and my prayers are with you, though my father is 
armed for your death—and if you ever meet him, Henry, remember he is my 
father.’ 

** After one long and agonizing embrace, I tore myself from her in utter wretch- 
edness of heart. 

‘“You have heard me tell my stories of the wars so often that I shall not now 
repeat my adventures in them. I was, to be sure, very fortunate, never having 
been wounded nor made prisoner, and yet my comrades used to say, ‘ Harry 
Bunker is a lucky dog, in every battle ; only get into his company, and we shall 
have fighting enough.’ But it was not to me a life of pleasure. 1 do not speak 
of our severe and constant duty, nor of our want of every comfort; but I was 
always far away from this part of the country, and if Lucy should meet with any 
difficulty I should not know it in time to assist her. I knew, to be sure, that her 
father had not put his angry threat in execution, and that, while he was in the 
English army, she was living here with Mrs. Marston. I had never met Vaughan in 
battle, though we were both of us at Brandywine and Cowpens. He was a brave 
officer, and in what he imagined a wood cause, and he avoided no labor or fatigue 
to secure its success ; but before the war was over his constitution was thoroughly 
broken down by exposure, and he was so far in a consumption that his fellow- 
officers endeavored to persuade him to leave the country, as the only means of 
preserving his life; and though he always refused to leave the country till it 
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was subdued to obedience, yet every excuse was sought for to send him to 
England. 

“Though the resolution cost me much pain, I had determined not to see Lucy 
again till we could meet on more equal terms than before, when | should no more 
be considered a rebel against my king, but a successful soldier of my country. I 
knew [ could not marry her in the disordered state of the country, for I had de- 
voted myself to the cause of American liberty, and could not leave her banner— 
nor would she have consented, under her father’s unwillingness. While affairs 
then were so uncertain, | resolved not to resume our interrupted intercourse. 
Year after year rolled away, each promising peace, but bringing disappointment ; 
and | had grown from the boy into the man, and had risen into esteem in the sol- 
dier's profession. 

“ At length, in 1731, after [ had resisted many temptations to break my resolu- 
tion, an opportunity ofered which | could not withstand. Genera] Washington 
wanted some despatches carried from Yorktown, where he was besieging Corn- 
wallis, to Boston, and selected me, as well acquainted with the country, to bear 
them. This place, of course, lies in the most direct route, and I determined 
to take that, leaving it undecided whether I should attempt to see Lucy or not. 
I arrived here late in the evening of a hot September day, and, as I had ridden 
since morning without rest, | was obliged, as well as willing, to stop. It wasa 
lovely night—the moon shone full upon the little plain, and lighted every spot 
familiar to my boyish days ; and, from the top of the mountain to the bosom of the 
lake, I thought I could distinguish every place marked by early association. I 
avoided the notice which the arrival of an officer in uniform would in time of war 
produce, even at that late hour, by leaving my horse in the first field I knew, and 
taking a foot-path to my aunt's house. But my teelings, at thus revisiting my 
native place, after so long an absence, were any thing but pleasant. Every thing 
remained as I had left it; the houses had not even been repainted, the same trees 
overshadowed them, and the same mountains, with their dark waving outlines, 
enclosed them from the world. The tavern was there, though its old sign-board 
had been taken down, and the voices that issued from it, as they fell upon my 
ear, were unknown to me. I still loved the place, but it did not seem to welcome 
me as it should have done, and in the scenes of my childhood I felt like a stran- 
ger and intruder. [ entered the house where my aunt had always lived; bata 
young farmer and his wife occupied the parlor. Ll asked for my aunt—*‘ Oh!’ re- 
plied the man, ‘she died three years ago, and | bought the house because it was 
sold low—should you like to see the deed, Sir?’ [lett the house in silence, 
though in my heart there was a question, ‘Has six years, then, made such a 
change?’ and,as I walked through the garden where I had so often worked under 
her directions, | sat down under a tree we had planted together, and wept like 
achild. But | soon recovered myself, and determined to come up here, and see 
what change time had wrought in my second hone. I[ could see no alteration— 
the wood was still here, and | stood again on the spot where I had first known the 
happiness of being loved—and the house threw its dark shadow in the moonlight 
the same as J had left it. It was partly shut up, but through some of the win- 
dows I could see lights moving quickly from room to room; but I could not dis- 
tinguish Lucy's form, though I knew she still lived here. [ determined, however, 
to approach and stand again upon the spot where I had left her. i leaped the 
garden wall, and moved towards the place; the same mountain-ash shaded it, and 
the same path might be distinguished among the weeds, with which the garden 
was overgrown. As | approached nearer, a slight form started from under the 
tree into the moonlight, and looked towards me—* Lucy’—‘ Henry,’ were the 
only words we spoke, and [ again clasped her to my bosom. 

“It was she—the same beautiful creature [ had left her.—grown, it is true, into 
the woman, but retaining all the loveliness of the girl; and though thought and 
care had chastened the luxuriant beauty of her youth, her eye was still as soft, 
and her mouth full of the same sweet expression. She was dressed for traveling, 
and her velvet riding-cap lay on the ground. After the first emotions of surprise 
had passed, the first inquiries made, and the first tears of joy mingled, she said, 
looking at me steadily, as if to detect the change from youth to manhood,— 

** Any where else [ should not have known you; but meeting you here, I 
knew who only it could be. I had come to take a last look at the place where we 
parted, before I leave it forever.’ 

** And I came to find you here. But are you going to leave the village? I 
am glad of it, for it is a melancholy place.’ 
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“¢ Ves, Henry, | am leaving my home, and my country, and you—forever. 











My father i ved to return I | 

** Bot, Lucy, beg him, intreat him, to leave you here. Lam your natural pro- 
tector,—he cann sO unr nable, so cruel, as to separate us,—do but remain 
ere ill | can see him, and | wall pe n that he s.all « nt,even if I 
were h rst enem ; 

Henry, no. He is net unt le or cruel—he gave me my choice— 
and his permission, if fy ed, te y het nd m you.’ 

* Here her voice choked,—the tears rolled down her pale cheeks, and she must 
have fallen had I not supported her. My ny was too strong for tears. I saw 
too p vy the course she had taken he had sacrificed every hope of happiness 
vith me, to her duty, to her father the was old, sick, and broken down; 
nd yet | knew that | hed her Joy nd it she would have sacrificed any thing 
to me except her duty | 1 not ) ‘stood for some minutes in 
silence, when sh siid \ h e « not be so distressed ,—you 
could net have loved me had | done other ! there are the horses at the 
door ; this night I must be off; Lenry, fa k of me—love me,—and be 
sure that at this moment I love you better hing uponthis earth.’ Here, 
without daring to remain for one parting kiss, she tore herself from me. 


“It was lone before | aroused from the stupor in which she had left me, and 
then it was to the consciousness of utter wretchedness. I determined to prose- 
cute my journey, and, having succeeded in getting a horse, I immediately set out 
for Boston “My affairs there oceupicd me but a few days, and [ then returned by 
a different route to Yorktown ad performed my business satisfactorily to the 
Commander in Chief. and received his thanks 

* A few days had passed, since iny return, and but a short time since the sur- 





render of the Enelish army, when, as | was riding one morning in the country 
around, Timet an | lish officer—we both bowed, and passed, and stopped. I 
knew that face. en ed as it was by negleeted sickness; and his smile, though 


non courtesy, reminded me of early kindness. Years had passed since 
vet we had met when my heart was wari, and when impressions, 
loare made to last forever. I hesitated but one moment, and noth- 
nse of | me re ned. | immediately dismounted, and he, 

iF vy. did tl his hand and pressed it to my heart; 

d not speak. and words could not have expressed what I felt. He 

seemed much moved it. after an instant, controled his feelings, and spoke first. 








** Henry. | ain re ed to meet you once more—and this is the last time we 
meet on la rily to apy before my Maker, and I should die with 
more pleasur f' | ild feel that | had here the forgiveness of all I have injured. 
Don't interrupt me. for my time is short. [am sure that when you know that I 
repentany violent language when we last parted, your pardon will be freely given. 
lam t lt i w for Europe; but the seeds of death are in me, and | shall 
ne r see native land again I had wished to see nu Vv ¢ hild onee more; but, 
‘ rt in listake, she cannot reach here in time, and Ged has kindly meant 
to spare her pain Do you still love her, as you once told me ?’ 

* God kn s | sar Isl inswer 
I ell” he replied.* yon have her dying father’s consent to marry her, 
ind | pra sthat God univ bl yon both—iw bless ean fall upon a rebell- 
ious people. Tell her that her father loved her, and that she has an unspotted 
name trom hin Rut now Limust leave vou—do not attempt te see me before I 
go, tor inthe presenee of my « niryien Limight not be able to restrain the ex- 
press n of my teeling against the enemies of m king . 

‘Here he returned to] rse. and was n lost ina turn ef the road. You 
may easily imagine : neations after he had left me.and the change in my 
feelings and prospect j est {im story or of your erandmother’s has noth- 
ing that ¢ nt . ! Her father died before he reached England, so that 
the ben levit t com ider in his ssion were frustrated. Lucy 
ha ‘ ; } ‘ hi. ] it with her usual fortitude You now 
LE nnw © | led the return of peaee with pleasure, and why I returned to this 
little villawe to resid | was inso great heste as to be married the day I 
entered ti l ol i¢ i 

Vol \ fe 
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‘10 UTIL Y LO AGRADABLE.” 


Tuere is a piece of advice to be found, among the Spanish maxims, 
which ought to be weighed, and considered, in every reasonable man’s 
mind,—much on account of the philosopher, who made the conclu- 
sion,—more, from the importance of the proverb itself,—but most, from 
its generality and vagueness of expression. A moralist says— 


“ El hombre sabio prefiere siempre lo util a lo agradable.”’ 


The wise man should always prefer the useful to the agreeable. 


Now, there are two classes of men in the world, to whom this appar- 
ent axiom refers. First,—it concerns those who are vain of them- 
selves, their persons, their manners, their qualities; and those, also, 
who look upon the pleasantest side of every accident. Secondly,— 
it concerns another class, who, without being stern Utilitarians, yet 
look to advantage in the performance of any action, rather than mere 
pleasure. With the first class, there is an idea, that pleasure is the 
proper use of Jife,—with the second, that utility itseli, alone, is a 
pleasure. 

It has been said, ‘to be useful is to be agreeable.” It would be 
hard to transpose the two terms in this maxim, on account of the con- 
tracted meaning, which the fashionable world applies to the last. 
Still, it would be harder to doubt the compatibility of the two qualities, 
themselves, since there are very few in the universe, who, at some 
time or other, have not possessed both. Different occasions display a 
man’s character, in a wholly different light: its changes can only be 
tolerated, from a knowledge of their universality in the species, all 
over the world. Supposing, now, that the useful and the agreeable 
man are two separate characters,—I have two questions to answer. 
Does mere agreeableness ever seem to be usefulness? Is mere use- 
fulness ever agreeable to all ? 

An illustration may enlighten us, with regard to the moralizing 
Spaniard’s maxim. 

Charles Pinckney and his cousin were twin relations, born on the 
same day, nursed and weaned in the same hour. In fact, nature, 
art, and invention seemed to have put all their powers into action, to 
make these children alike. Bred and educated by two brothers, both 
anxious for their offspring, brought up and nursed in body and mind, 
by the same kind hands, both felt convinced that, in the other, each 
must see a counterpart of himself. As life went on with them from 
one grade of progression to another, they followed on, until they came 
to the ominous time of entering the walls of a university. Here they 
went together ; from this date, the difference in their dispositions may 
be traced. Charles, in his labor, was always usefully employed; no 
lesson was neglected by him—ne lecture unattended—no matins were 
passed by—no vespers unvisited. Tle was always well employed, 
always usefully, but always selfishly. The cousin, on the contrary, 
while he read his tasks, and noted his lectures, attended to his tutors, 
and improved his time, yet would not turn a deaf ear to any comrade, 
who wished the solution of a Gordian problem, or the translation of a 
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difficult passage. Selfishness predominated in Charles; in the cousin, 
benevolence, as well as a desire of improvement, had sway. 

One day, in a pleasant spot, our two heroes, with many of their 
classmates, went into a river to bathe. Charles was a most beautiful 
swimmer ; he could perform the most wonderful revolutions and feats 
in the water, that could be conceived of. In fine, so much had he 
practised, so much had he improved the suppleness of his joints, that 
he had no rival to compete with him. ‘ [low do you turn a somerset, 
Pinckney ?” said a young Freshman. ‘ Learn to swim, before med- 
dling with the mysteries of diving,’ Charles answered, showing, by his 
reply, a selfish disposition, which could not be showed more plainly. 
“Thanks to your cousin, | have learned to swim,’ was the retort, 
which exhibits the twin cousin to our minds, as wellas if volumes had 
been written on his character. ‘The tide of the river rose ; the stream be- 
came deeper,—the current stronger. Our Freshman, venturing too 
rashly, on his newly acquired accomplishment, got far beyond his 
depth, was frightened, lost his presence of mind, and struggled actually 
for life. ‘Pinckney! Pinckney! lam drowning! Help! help!” 
were the screaming words of the drowning boy. Charles always had 
an instinctive dread of a person drowning ; yet, for his own character, 
and prompted by very natural feelings, he looked about for something, 
with which he could afford assistance. Luckily, there was a large 
plank, lying near; seizing this, he threw it into the water, in the 
direction of the half-strangled boy. ‘ That will be useful to the 
Freshman,” muttered Charles, in a tone of self-gratulation. The 
board was grasped at—was missed—hit the boy in the forehead, and he 
sunk. Our cousin waited not for words, or for thoughts ; he plunged 
into the stream, dove down, and, after a great deal of difficulty, and 
trouble to himself, brought up the body. The Freshman recovered. 
* Pinckney,” said he, ‘ that board, which was so useful to you, which 
spared you the disgrace of not using your powers for a fellow-mortal, 
was almost my death. Still, the devil will have his due; all college 
knows your disposition, and what a wsefud fellow you are.” Charles 
Pinckney, the next day, was scratched on the stone wall of the college 
gate, with an indelible chemical composition, and the title of the 
‘** Useful Man,” was scrawled beneath the effigy. 

* or ” * 

‘“‘T have been useful Jong enough,” said Charles Pinckney, Bacca- 
laureus Artium, as he strode out of the college-yard, for the last time. 
“‘T will now be agreeable.” This resolution made a wonderful change 
in the parties, routs, and balls of the fashionable world. There was 
this addition to them,—the guondam useful, now, the agreeable man. 
* * * * * «The Utilitarian system,” said Mr. Charles Pinck- 
ney to his partner, Miss Jane Higgins,—a most pleasant, beautiful, and 
discriminating, and, above all, wealthy descendant of a long line of 
ancient rich men and misers, so that five plums, at the least, would 
hardly comprise the lady’s property,—‘‘ The Utilitarian system,” re- 
peated Mr. Pinckney, weighing all these accomplishments of Miss 
Higgins, before he gave an opinion,—* The Utilitarian system, though 
prompted by some natural feelings, is one, which will, finally, encour- 
age the most private selfishness. Laying down, then, as my major 
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premise, that selfishness is bad,—as my minor, that Utilitarians en- 
courage selfishness,—my conclusion is, that Utilitarianism is _ bad.” 
“That ’s what I call feeling,’ ud Miss Iligeins, delighted to hear 
logical terms used towards her 

man, at the bottom, [ think. ‘fhe worst feelings of our nature throb 
in his heart. Wy hand shall never be a seliish man’s. f declare—he 
never can be agreeable, never pleasant; le is useful, to be sure, but, 
only to himself. Such aman never has Jane Higgins.” Just then, 
an influential belle fell into a fit. ‘ Give her air,’ said Mr. Pinck- 
ney,—‘ Stand back” —‘ Open the window.” — Every one retreated,— 
every one opened the windows. Charles stood, and looked at the 
prostrate lady, as he thought, agreeably, while he, also, supposed he 
had acted usefully. The cousin rushed up—took the liteless lady in 
his arms, opened her hands, struck them severely ;—the lady came to. 
““ Who is my preserver?” said she, in an affected, but grateful tone. 
The modest Charles stepped forward, and bowed. The whole com- 
pany tittered at his mistaken idea of his usefulness. He turned, heard 
their opinion, saw his cowsin complimented, and himself jeered by the 
sick lady. Miss Higgins was his last resort. ‘* Was I not useful ?”’ 
said he. ‘‘Spare my feelings, my candor,—you tried to be—I can 
say no more.” “ ‘Tried to be!” said Charles, in amazement; did I 
not cause the people to stand back, the window to be opened? and 
did I not wait patiently, by her side, in the pleasantest and most 
agreeable mood, until she might recover!) Must I be considered use- 
less, while Tam agrecable 2?) My cousin was barbarously useful—he 
beat the lady’s hands in a most severe manner, and yet they laud him 
up to the skies. He has no more avreeableness about him, than a 
bear.” ‘ You are mistaken,” said the discreet Miss Higgins ;—* he 
uses what may be calied the agreeableness of usctulness, in his mode 
of action, which is as near benevolence as charity is. I respect, 
however, the motives, that influenced your conduct for the fainting 
lady, and admire your impulses,” she exclaimed, in absolute enthusi- 
asm. Charles was flattered,—he offered Jiimself, the next day, to 
Miss Jane Higgins, and was accepted. 


‘aselfish man is, generally, a bad 


“ We will go out to ride to-day, in our barouche,” said her betroth- 
ed to Miss Higgins, ‘and will take your sister and my cousin, if you 
wish.” “ Why, Charles, my sister is so prudish, and so methodical, 
that I don’t like to ride with her.’ ‘ Well.’ said Charles, “ [ have 
no objection to leaving her behind, but I always thought that modesty 
and method, to their utmost extent, were, in most cases, the very 
essence of utility and of agreeableness in all.” * Your mind wan- 
ders,” said Jane, ‘‘ my dear—but, as for your cousin, I should like to 
go without him, because he is so charitable, and so compassionate to 
every one he meets.” “ T cannot leave him behind,’ said Charles, 
fixedly,—‘‘ he will be of use to us, in one way or other, before we get 
back.” * * * * ‘The barouche rattled on. * - 2 * ; 
* What a delightful day we have had,” said Jane, on her way towards 
home. ‘ Delightful’? echoed Charles. “ What a splendid moon!” 
said the bride, ‘how romantic!’  ‘* Very.’ whispered the voice of 


the betrothed. * * A horse dashed up to the carriage—a pistol 
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was held out. ‘ Your money or your lives,” cried a highwayman. 
*T will get assistance,” whispered Charles ; ‘it will be more useful 
to do so, than to resist.’—and away he went te the neighbors. When 
he returned. Jane had frinted.— his cousin had beaten the robber to 
the ground, and secured him. ‘* 1 have come just in time,” ejaculated 
Pinckney, in thankfulness, as he transferred the highwayman to a 
constable, ‘T have, for once, been useful. Just think, cousin, what 
would have happened, if the ruffian had proved too strong for you, and 
I had not brought the neighbors?’ He paused, horror-struck at the 
thought. * * * * Miss Jane Higgins, on the next day, dis- 
earded Mr. Charles Pinckney,—and another month saw his cousin 
joined to the five plums and their owner. 


CONNECTICUT AS IT WAS. 


HuGa Perers’s History of Connecticut, printed in London, 178i, 
can hardly be known to many of our readers. ‘The author states, that 
the Connecticutensians have been involved in obscurity, by a cloud of 
prejudice and knavery: tor that Doctor Mather and Mr. Neal sup- 
pressed “what are called in| New-England, unnecessary truths.” 
The people above quoted, with the long name, hold their pleasant 
farms, according to the historian, by no better right than possession, 
unless they can prove that they hold Connecticut by a heavenly grant, 
as the Israelites held Canaan. ‘The laws, made by these favored peo- 
ple, were of course founded on those givea through Moses. No un- 
converted person was allowed to vote, and no person could hold an 
office who was unsound in the faith. ‘To vote for any such reprobate 
Was fine and distranchisement Every freeman was held to swear that 
Jesus is the only king. Food and lodging were forbidden to a Quaker, 
Adamite, or other heretic. Pricsts any one could apprehend without 
a warrant; they were banished, and could not return but under pain 
of death. It was forbidden to walk in a garden, or elsewhere, on the 


Sabbath, except reverently to and from meeting. It was equally un- 
lawful to cook, sweep, make beds, or shave the chin. No woman was 
allowed to kiss her child on the Sabbath, or on days of fasting. To 
tell a lie, to the prejudice of a neighbor, subjected the offender to 
stripes and the stocks. But what conversation could they have had, 
under such restrictions, at their tea-tables?) It was penal to read the 
Common Prayer, keep Christmas, make minced pies, dance, play at 
cards, or to play on any instrument but trumpet, drum, or jewsharp. 
David, probably, saved the latter. It was acting under considerable 
penalties to court a maid in person, or by letter, without first obtaining 
the consent of her parents. These have been called Blue Laws, and 
they are ascribed, by Peters, to the people of New-Hlaven. 

The persons, who enacted these queer Jaws, were the disciples of 
equality. They honored not the king. "Phey looked, like Cassius 


se 


clean through the deeds of men,’ whom they estimated according to 
their faith and actions. Peters gives some useful hints to Europeans 
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traveling among them, which would be well bestowed upon English- 
men at the present day. An English traveler, says he, ‘ meets with 
supercilious treatment, at all taverns, as being too much addicted to 
the use of the imperative mood, when speaking to the landlord. ‘The 
answer is, Command your servant and not me. Nevertheless, if a 
traveler softens his tone, and avoids the imperative mood, he will find 
every civility from those very people whose natural tempers are full of 
antipathy against all who affect superiority over them.” It is no easy 
matter, however, for an Englishman to drop the obnoxious mood. 

Two hundred miles from the Sound, are the famous falls of the Con- 
necticut river, ‘Phe author describes them like an eye-witness, and 
he gives a map of the cataract. ‘The channel here is reduced by two 
shelving mountains of solid rock, to the width of five yards. ‘Through 
this pass all the waters which at certain seasons inundate the northern 
country. “ People who can bear the sight, the groans, the tremblings, 
and surly motion of water, trees, and ice, through this awful passage, 
view with astonishment one of the greatest: phenomenons in nature. 
There water is consolidated, without frost, by pressure, by swiftness, 
between the pinching sturdy rocks, to such a degree of induration, that 
no iron crow can be forced into it: here iron, lead, and cork have one 
common weight; here, steady as time, and hard as marble, the stream 
passes irresistible if not swift as lightning.” 

New-London, in the author's time, had a “ printing-press much ex- 
ercised in the business of pamphlets, sermons, and newspapers.” ‘To 
the people of this venerable town he ascribes “ the credit of inventing 
tar and feathers as a proper punishment for heresy.” 

Of Norwich he records that its inhabitants bury their dead with 
their feet to the west, because Papists and Episcopalians bury with 
the feet to the east. 

Of Windham he relates a story of the frogs. ‘ One night in July, 
1758, the frogs of an artificial pond, three miles square, finding the 
water dried up, left the place in a body, and marched, or rather 
hopped, towards Winnomantic river. ‘They were under the necessity 
of taking the road, and going through the town, which they entered 
about midnight. ‘The bull-frogs were the leaders, and the pipers fol- 
lowed without number. ‘They filled a road forty yards wide for four 
niles in length, and were, for several hours passing through the town, 
unusually clamorous. The inhabitants were equally perplexed and 
frightened ; some expected to find an army of French and Indians, 
others feared an earthquake and dissolution of nature. The conster- 
nation was universal. Qld and young, male and female, fled naked 
from their beds with worse shriekings than those of the frogs. The 
event was fatal to several women. ‘The men, after a flight of halfa 
mile, in which they met with many broken shins, finding no enemy in 
pursuit, made a halt, and summoned resolution enough to venture 
back to their wives and children, when they distinctly heard from the 
enemy’s camp these words, Wight, Helderkin, Dier Tete. This last 
they thought meant treaty, and, plucking up courage, they sent a tri- 
umvirate to capitulate with the French and Indians. These three 
men approached in their shirts, and begged to speak with the general ; 
but it being dark and no answer given, they were sorely agitated for 
some time between hope and fear; at length, however, they discovered 
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that the dreaded army was cne of thirsty frogs, going to the river for a 
litle water. Such an incursion was never known before or since, and 
yet the good people of Windham have been ridiculed for their tsmidity. 
I verily believe that an army under the Duke of Marlborough would, 
under like circumstances, have acted no better than they did.” 

In describing Pomfret, the author gives an account of Putuam’s con- 
test with a bear. The old hero ran out in his shirt, t» rescue one of 
his swine, and followed the plunderer with a billet of wood,—the original 
weapon of the human race. He pursued to the foot of a mountain, 
and followed the bear fifty yards into a low cavern. When she turned 
upon him he saw nothing but the fire of her eyes. His first blow killed 
her. He then discovered, probably by a similar light, two cubs, which 
he sacrificed to the manes of their dam. It was the opimion of the 
neighbors, ‘on viewing the place by torch-light, that this exploit ex- 
ceeded those of Sampson or David.” 

Weathersfield was famous for a “ meeting-house of brick, with a 
steeple, bel], and clock. The inhabitants say it is much larger than 
Solomon’s temple. ‘The people are more gay than polite, and more 
superstitious than religious. The town raises more onions than are 
consumed in all New-Eugland. It is a rule with parents to buy annu- 
ally a silk gown for each daughter above seven years old till she is 
married. ‘The young beauty is obliged in return to weed a patch of 
onions, with her own hands, which she performs before she dresses for 
her breakfast. This is ridiculed by the ladies in other towns, who idle 
away their mornings in bed, or in gathering the pink, or catching the 
butterfly, to ornament their toilets, while the gentlemen, far and near, 
forget not the Weatherstield ladies’ silken industry.” 

Hebron is described, in the words of Whitefield, there uttered, as 
being the “ strong-hold of Satan; tor its people mightily oppose the 
work of the Lord, being more fond of earth than of heaven.” ‘ Fre- 
quent suits about the Indian titles have rendered them famous for 
their knowledge in law and self-preservation.”” This town was the 
residence of Dr. Pomeroy, ‘‘ an excellent scholar and a most thunder- 
ing preacher of the new-light order.” 

** New-Hlaven is celebrated for having given the name of pumpkin- 
heads to all the New-Englanders,’’ which the author attributes to the 
Blue Laws, as they enjoin every male to have his hair cut round by a 
cap, or the shell of a pumpkin. 

To perpetuate the fame of a military chieftain, we extract the fol- 
lowing epitaph, in Wallingford :— 


Here lies the body 
of Corporal Moses Atwater 
who left England in 
1666 
to enjoy liberty of conscience in a 
howling wilderness. 

The pumpkin is described as one of the greatest blessings,—as in 
truth it is. It is said, also, to be held “very sacred in New-England.” 
From one seed, it is averred, there often grow forty pumpkins, of from 
forty to sixty pounds weight. 

Of the animals, we can afford but a short space for extracts. The 
whapperknocker is described as somewhat larger than a weasel, living 
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in the woods, on worms and birds, and so wild that no man can tame 

him. As he never quits lis harbor im the day-time, it is not easy to 

take him. His skin is made into malls of the price of forty guineas. 
The cuba, the author supposes to be peculiar to New-England. 


The male is of the size of a large cat, ‘* has four long tushes, sharp as 
a razor, is very active in detending himself, and af he has the first 
blow, will spoil a dog before he yields.” ** Lis Jady is peaceable and 


harmless, and depends tor protection upon her spouse, and, as he has 
more courage than prudcuce, always attends him, to moderate his 
temper. if she thinks the danzer is too great, she runs to him and 
clings about his neck,—his wrath abates, and, by her advice, they fly 
to their caves. tie is very tender of all his family, and never forsakes 
them till death dissolves their union.” 

An exemplary animal! But the ‘beauty of the wilderness,” as 
the author calls it, is a different beast: he is black, striped with white, 
of the size of a small racoon, with a sharp nose. He burrows like a 
fox, in the earth; he has long hair, and thick and good fur. It can- 
not run so fast as aman, is not wild, but familiar with every creature. 
His tail, whieh is shagey, and about one foot in length, ‘ he turns 
over his back at pleasure, to make himself appear larger and higher 
than he really is.” When his tail is thus elevated, “ he is prepared for 
war, and generally conquers every enemy that lives by air: on it lies 
his only weapon, an essence, of an odor somewhat like the smell of 
garlic, but tar more piercing than any volatile spirit known to chem- 
ists. One drop will so scent a house, that ask, with burnt tar and 
brimstone, will not expel it in six months.” ‘The author saw a large 
dog retire at the first discharge, “ with shame and sickness, and a 
bullock bellow as if a dog had held him by the nose. Was it not for 
man, no creature could kill this animal, which, instead of the lion, 
ought to be crowned king of animals.” "This potent essence, accord- 
ing to the author’s atlirmation, cures the hiccups, asthmatic, hysteric, 
paralytic, and heetic disorders. ‘One drop impreguates a quart of 
spring-water, of which halla gill is a dose.” — It is, indeed. 

Under the head of Religion and Government, the author says, that 
the * Connecticutensians have neither, nor ever had, though in- pre- 
tence, they excel the whole world, except Boston and Spain.” Among 
the sects, were seventy-three congregations of Episcopalians, eighty- 
seven New Lights, enzhty Old Lights, forty Separatists, one Rogereen, 
&e. &e. If there was not much religion, there was a good deal of law, 
for this was the golden age of lawyers. In 1768, there were, in Hart- 
ford alone, three thousand suits onthe docket, (and four courtsin a year,) 
as many, probably, as are now to be found in the whole state: though, 
in that age, there were between twenty and thirty thousand. ‘The 
government is little to the taste of Mr. Peters. Neal represents them 
as dutiful and loyal; but Peters aflirms, that they hate the idea of 
King, Lords, and Commons, 

Under the head of Manners and Customs the author remarks, that 
gravity is general, but that, after a short acquaintance, the people be- 
come very inquisitive about news, ike the ancient men of Athens. 
Their questions, however, are not sulficie tly general; for it is not 
easy to answer such as these—viz. ‘‘ Who are you? whence come 
you? where going! what is your business? and what your religion ?” 
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To these the people expected a civil answer, for they were not deem- 
ed impertinent questions. Franklin, when traveling, generally fore- 
stalled these inquiries : on arriving at an inn, he called around him all 
the publican’s family. ‘‘ My friends,” said he, ‘‘ 1 am Ben Franklin, 
a printer, of Philadelphia; 1 am traveling to collect money due for 
my newspaper, and I believe in the Christian religion.” 

“When the stranger has satisfied their curiosity, they will treat 
him with all hospitality ; and great caution must be observed to get 
quit of them and their houses, without giving them effence. They 
will guide the stranger without reward, and he has nothing to do but 
to say— Sir, I thank you, and will call upon you asI return.” It 
would not do to say—“ God bless you,” unless the traveler be a min- 
ister. ‘‘ They reap great pleasure by reflecting, that, perhaps, they 
have entertained angels.” English travelers, however, had destroyed 
this innocent illusion. Angli, non angeli. 

On Saturday evening, the author says that the people begin to look 
sour and sad; aud on Sunday, they seem to have lost their dearest 
friends. They are then almost speechless, and walk softly. 

An Englishman is represented as having sent some fruit to the dea- 
con’s daughter, with a note. ‘The note was pronounced by the minis- 
ter, the justice, and the deacon, to be a love-letter, and the Briton was 
obliged to leave the place for an infraction of the blue laws. 

The manner of visiting the sick was one that would naturally co- 
operate with the disease, unless the patient could answer satisfactorily 
such questions as these :—“ if he is willing to die—if he hates God—if 
he is willing to be damned, if it please God to damn him,” &c. &c. 
‘Finally, the sick man dies, and so falls out of their hands into a 
better.” 


HUMAN LIFE. 


The stricken dere by kinde 

Of death that stands in awe, 

For his recure an herb can fynde, 

The arrowe to withdrawe. Ovp Baran. 


Human Lire! Human Life! What a fine title for a writer, who pub- 
lishes his lucubrations in the pages of a magazine. I remember, in 
college, there were certain subjects, which were considered as excel- 
lent themes for forensic discussion, because they opened a maze of 
diversity, and one might dispute on them forever, without coming to 
any conclusion. Something like this is a discourse on human life. 
It is a circle hazy and wide, embracing all subjects, from the pig-sty 
to the palace; and I defy the reader, even if he should be good- 
natured enough to honor this piece with his attention, and a very 
Yankee at guessing, to surmise what is to be the tenor of my remarks. 
1 place my covered dish on the table; and no man can tell, by the 
sight or the smell, whether it is to be the pot-luck of metaphysics or 
the poultry (not poetry) of Romance and Love. 

Human Life! Let me see,—what did I understand by this term, 
when I was joyous and young? Human life, to me, was then the gay 
vision of a bridegroom’s dream, on the morning before marriage. I 
saw before me a long succession of enterprises, efforts, successes, 
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honors, and enjoyments, which reason told me were possible, and a 
sanguine temperament assured me would not fail. I was not such a 
fool as to suppose that the rainbow could exist without the cloud, or 
that the sky above me was never to be darkened by a tempest. In 
picturing future life, therefore, | always used to throw in some sombre 
shades; but they were just such shades as suited the imagination ; 
just such shades as a painter puts into his picture, to show off, by con- 
trast, the lighter and gayer parts. ‘They were sorrows formed by 
fancy, for fancy to bear. 1 made myself sick enough to be visited by 
some imaginary goddess; poor enough to bear my poverty with the 
spirit of a hero; in disgrace enough always to come off with final 
honor; and in danger enough at last to escape. I can truly say, I 
have been more disappointed in my pre-conceived misfortunes, than I 
ever have in the brightest pictures of fore-imagined bliss. I knew better 
how to draw the roses of life than its thorns; I could picture the 
robin, with his red bosom and delightful song, better than the lizard 
or the toad. My sorrows, seen in perspective of the sun-light of the 
brightest morning that ever glittered over aluman head; my pre-con- 
ceived sorrows, | say, have had about as much resemblance to real 
sorrow, as the bowls and daggers of a play-house have to real bowls 
and daggers. ©O ye visions of youthful bliss, ye dew-drops of the 
morning! | complain not that ye have fled ; it is the common lot, and 
I ought to have suspected it. But how have I been disappointed in 
my griefs! How unlike the tales which passion and imagination 
told! ‘The armor, which I had prepared, was the foil of the fencing- 
school, and not the spear for the battle. 

Human life is a science, which no theory can teach; it must be 
infused gradually by experience. All young men think alike; and 
they must think alike, becanse there is nothing within, to meet with 
the response of consciousness, the testimonies they may have from 
books or men. 1 remember a poor old man, who dwelt near my 
father’s, who used to go round with two shingles and a wheelbarrow, 
picking up the manure in the road for his land ; the whole patrimony 
of which consisted of three acres and an half. If he was asked by a 
kind neighbor afier his health, his reply was, a long string of com- 
plaints ; a pain in his shoulders; a pain across his kidneys; a pain in 
his joints ; a pain every where, where there was a sensation to suffer. 
That man’s body is now beneath the clods of the valley; and his 
spirit, I hope, is in a world where all pains cease, and all tears are 
wiped away. But if I could be indulged with one half hour’s con- 
verse with his disembodied spirit, | would not fail to ask his pardon 
that I formerly heard his tale of sufiering with so little sympathy or 
belief. I have since been taught by experience. 

Yes, reader ; and grim experience is the only thing that will ever 
teach you. We begin life in the spring; and the orchard of one of 
the Brookline farmers looks not more diversely in a morning of May 
and January, than human life looks, seen in prospect and retrospect. 
We commence our voyage near the head of the river, near its health- 
ful banks and grassy fountains : its trees shade us ; its birds soothe us ; 
its breezes fan our bounding pulses and burning cheeks; and, as we 
glide softly and smoothly down its silent waters, we see no danger, 
and we suspect none. We are told that it will not always be thus; 
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we are forewarned of the sterility and chillness, through which the cur- 
rent winds. But the silent waters, which are slipping beneath us, 
and bearing us along, are teaching the only effectual lesson. Why 
should the rareness of religious faith be taken as an argument of the 
non-existence of spiritual things? We are as incredulous to the evils 
of old age, in the hey-day of youth, as we are to the pains of eternity, 
amid the intoxications of life. 

There are hours, however, when every thinking man feels that 
external things cannot satisfy him. ‘The pursuit of business, the accu- 
mulation of wealth, leaves a void in his heart. ‘The round of pleasure 
becomes tasteless and tiresome ; and the life of life dies before death. 
Almost every one has been compelied to complain, in some sad hour. 


“ How weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable, 
Seem to me, all the uses of this world !” 


The sun loses its lustre,—the flowers their fragrance; and there 
seems hardly motion enough in the current of life to preserve it 
from putrefaction. ‘here are two causes which produce this einpti- 
ness of heart—this vacancy of interest. The one is exhausted 
novelty ; and the other, the coming of sore disappointment. QO! in the 
sad hour when sorrow takes hold of a man,—when privation sweeps 
away his enjoyments, and grief wrings his bosom—he looks round and 
finds the world converted into a wilderness. He sees human life in 
its true colors; the ordinary topics of moral declamation have a mean- 
ing, which he never saw or felt before. In the sadness and depth of 
his moral despondency, he looks round and asks—-‘ Is there no refuge ? 
Is this the sum of existence? Is there no cure for the wounds of the 
heart? Is there no medicine for man’s higher nature? Js there no 
balm in Gilead? Is there no physician there?” 

Such a man is in a state at once favorable and unfavorable, to 
appreciate the gospel, and to receive its spirit and consolations into 
his heart. He is in a favorable state, inasmuch as he estimates the 
prospects of the world more correctly than he ever did before. Our 
neglect of religion, and indifference to its duties and claims, is not, 
perhaps, a primary emotion of the soul. We first love, inordinately, 
what God forbids; and then are disturbed that he forbids it, and 
willingly withdraw our attention from a subject, which only serves to 
damp our pleasures and alarm our fears. ‘The mind has often been 
compared to balances; in one scale lie all the motives to a life of 
sense ; in the other, the motives to a life of piety. It would seem, 
then, that when yeu have destroyed or lightened all the weights in the 
sensual scale, the other must preponderate, and the whole man be 
consecrated to duty and to God. 

Religion consists, substantially, in two great discoveries; the one 
is the emptiness of temporal things ; the other is the satisfactory nature 
of things eternal and divine. ‘Thou, perhaps, hast made one of these 
discoveries. But why stop here? Why does not the ruin show the 
need of the recovery?) Why should not the crown of thorns lead thee 
to the cross ? 

The grand evidence of the truth of the gospel consists in its adap- 
tation to our condition and our wants. This is the only thing which 
carries conviction to the heart, after all the elaborate volumes which 
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have been written on the evidences of Christianity. Suppose a man 
to be walking on the side of a rivulet, on a summer’s day ; the water 
flows before him; he is thirsty; he stoops to drink; his thirst is 
quenched—his spirits are refreshed, and he goes on his way rejoicing. 
There can be no doubt, in this case, that water quenches our thirst, 
or that, if there is a design in creation, that God made it for that end. 
All the metaphysics of the schools would not dissuade such a traveler 
from such a conclusion. Now, what water is to the fainting traveler, 
the Gospel is to the mind, when passion is checked by privation, and 
reason is purified by experience. It gives an end and an aim to 
all creation. It shows that man was not made in vain. It carries 
sweet conviction to a humble heart. 

There are some objects, which are seen best in the twilight; the 
sombre hues of the evening are more refreshing to the eye, and set 
off these forms with more beauty and lovelier attraction. So there 
are hours of seriousness, when the evidences of religion strike the mind 
with deeper force. 

To a man recovered from the delusions, with which we all begin 
life, and viewing his present existence and future prospects in the 
light of reason and truth, the consolations of religion assume a new 
value. Once he slighted them ; for he felt, in the succession of his 
pleasures and occupations, he wanted them not. ‘The hunger of his 
mind was satisfied by other food; and he imputed to all men the 
gaiety and joy that danced in his own heart. A fond mother once 
gave to her son a warm, well-lined pea-jacket, as he was going on a 
long vovage in various climates. As he sailed first through tropical 
regions, he was tempted to despise the maternal gift, and was about 
to part with his garment for seme luxury which hit his fancy. But, as 
he advanced into polar regions, amidst storms and snows, he found 
the warm jacket not so contemptible a gift. Such are the consola- 
tions of religion; no man knows their value until the hour has come 
in which he needs them. 

The objects of revelation are invisible ; they do not lie before us 
like a house or a tree ; they are seen only by an internal light. ‘l'hey 
are seen by faith ; and faith is produced, so far as human endeavors can 
produce it, by reflection. Now the man, awakened from the dreams 
of life, is disposed to reflect. He must pause and think. His disap- 
pointments ‘turn his eye inward on himself, and forward beyond the 
grave, and upward to his God. He loves to retire, when the cares and 
business of the day are over, to catch a glimpse of those objects and 
images, which are seen only by the mental eye. He is a meditative 
being, and is most busy when most alone. 

Perhaps it will here be thought, that I ought to mention the power 
which affliction has te humble the heart, and give it that child-like 
simplicity of temper by which the kingdom of heaven must always be 
received. But alas! I doubt the fact; our pride follows us even in 
our sackcloth and our ashes; nor shall I impute that to affliction, which 
ever has been and ever must be the work of grace. 

But there are several things, which render the hour of affliction not 
so favorable to the reception of religion as might at first be supposed. 

Religion (at least the religion of the gospel) is not, as some sup- 
pose, a disease of the mind; it is the choice of its mest sound and 
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healthy state. It is true there are a great many people, who are 
driven to something, which they call religion, by the murky operations 
of a disordered mind. When the disappointed girl leaves her parties 
of pleasure for a convent; when a broken merchant joins the Shakers, 
or a lady of suspected reputation suddenly reforms and joins the church ; 
all these are but impressions made on the fancy, which leave the heart 
in the same rebellious state, in the sight of Heaven, which it was in 
before. Such persons, we may venture to predict, will soon repent of 
their repentance, and pass their lives under the forms of religion en- 
tirely destitute of its consolations or its power. 

So general and indefinite are our ideas of that religion, which it is 
man’s sole wisdom to know, that we mistake almost any shadow for 
the substance, and baptize, by the name of piety, the gloomiest de- 
pressions or the wildest caprices, which ever sported over the human 
breast. We include, in a general name, objects which have no other 
resemblance than their outward appearance; and hence, when the 
conflict comes, we take up with a piety as shadowy as were the im- 
ages of our wandering pre-conceptions. 

One of the deceptions of a mind, pausing under a cloud, is the view 
which it takes of the grave. ‘To most men it is a terror to die. Death 
is awful even in its privations. ‘To say nothing of the world to which 
it introduces us, we know the social joys and warm pursuits from which 
it will take us away. 


No more the sun these eyes shall view ; 
Earth o'er these limbs her dust shall strew, 
And life’s fantastic dream be o’er. 


But, to a heart depressed and wounded, the grave assumes a new ap- 
pearance. Its shades dissipate; a fantastic charm is thrown around 
it; and we conclude that, as all is empty and vain on this side of it, 
all must be serene and reposing beyond it. This state of mind has 
been pictured in the book of Job, and repeated by a thousand subsequent 
poets. There the wicked cease from troubling ; and there the weary be 
atrest. There the prisoners rest together—they hear not the voice of the 
oppressor. The small and great are there; and the servant is free 
from his master. Wherefore is light given to him that is in misery, 
and life unto the bitter in soul; which long for death, and it cometh not, 
and dig for it more than for hid treasures, which rejoice exceedingly 
and are glad when they can find the grave. 
We have the same state of mind described by Montgomery. 


There is a calm for those that weep, 

A rest for weary pilgrims found ; 

They softly lie and sweetly sleep 
Beneath the ground. 


The storm that sweeps the wintry sky 

No more disturbs their sweet repose, 

Than summer evening's latest sigh, 
That shuts the rose. 


I long to lay my weary head, &c. 


Such astate, no doubt, implies a great revolution in a man’s feelings. 
Because he wishes for death, he supposes he is prepared for it ; because 
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he is tired of the world, he concludes he is meet for heaven. He mis- 
takes depression for repentance, and the slumbers of passion for the 
renovation of the heart. 

But Jet no one deceive himself. The change, accomplished by the 
Divine Spirit, in making a man a Christian, is very different. It re- 
veals before him the majesty of a holy God, whom, by his sins, he has 
offended, and prostrates him in the dust before that spotless throne, 
before which the best of us might tremble to appear. It teaches him 
that, without the shedding of blood, there is no remission of sin. It 
infuses a new sorrow into the heart, other than that sorrow of the world, 
which worketh death. G. 


THE EATING PHILOSOPHER. 


Puitosorny has reference, not only to all the powers of the mind, 
but, also, to all the faculties of the body. We hear, not only of ‘‘ men- 
tal,” but, also, of “ laughing,” ‘‘ weeping,” and even “ dying,” philos- 
ophers. But who has ever heard of an EATING PHILOSOPHER! 

Samuel Corplent was ushered into the world on a Thanksgiving day, 
and, when the glad news of the long-expected arrival reached the ears 
of an affectionate father, they so enchanted him, that, in a flurry, he 
left the occupation of dissecting a turkey, to run up, and view his 
progeny, with the carving-fork, in his hand, which (by the way) 
was just then adorned with a most tempting morsel. But, as luck 
would have it, the detached piece of turkey came into play ; for, when 
the father saw his first and only born, little Sam, gasping, as if in a 
state of starvation, ignorant of the principles of parental economy, he 
placed the morsel in the infant’s mouth, and it was swallowed, and, 
apparently, much relished, to the wonder of all bystanders, male and 
female. ‘There is an assertion, with respect to a person’s disposition, 
that it is formed by nature wholly, and that, at all times, it will bear 
the stamp of nature’s fingers upon it; but, there is little doubt that 
the most trivial circumstances, in our early days, are the foundations 
of our feelings and ultimate character; and that nature has no more 
to do with our disposition, than to make it susceptible of the slightest 
impressions. ‘The hypothesis against nature can be illustrated by the 
case of Samuel Corplent: here he was, a little, puling, two-hours-old 
infant, hardly conscious of existence—and, as Locke would show, with- 
out any determinate knowledge. But, as the faculties of his system 
were first put into action by means of a most tempting viand, let us 
not wonder that it made a lasting impression on his mind, and made 
him not merely a lover of eating, but a philosopher in science. 

This science is such as to absorb entirely its follower, as he can al- 
ways find some relation between it and every object under the sun. 
One night, at a party, Sam was thought to have been caught in love, and 
in making a compliment: this miracle caused another miracle, to wit, 
Sam’s marriage. The lady, concerned in these circumstances, was no 
beauty, but was thought rich—she had yellow eyes. Corplent was 
intoxicated by their lustre—he smacked his lips every time that he 
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gazed upon the saffron orbs. ‘‘ Beautiful—ar’ n’t they?” said Sam to 
a friend— they look just like eggs in wine ;” and smacked his lips 
again. Sam and the yellow-eyed woman were married. On the second 
day of the honey-moon, the wife declared bankruptey—the husband 
stormed.—‘‘ What will become of our dinners ?”’ said he. ‘ I can cook,” 
answered his spouse. Sam soon repented of his rage, and kissed his 
wife.—‘* Well,” he exclaimed, “ I only married you for your eyes, they 
give me such an appetite before dinner.” 

The couple iived very amicably together, the husband eating what 
the wife cooked ; but though the former was fond of good dinners, the 
latter was not fond of cooking them for any one, save her spouse ; 
therefore, the first article in the domestic rules of Sam’s establishment 
vas, that he should never give dinner-parties. * * * Corplent, 
before his marriage, had had a great number of friends, bon vivants, 
like himself, with whom he had been in the habit of passing hours, on 
good cheer. One of these, in particular, was a very intimate friend of 
Corplent, as he was, also, a bit of a philosopher, and a votary, withal, 
to all the delights of epicurism. The intimacy, between Sam and him, 
rose from a bet, on the score of eating—the latter insisted that he 
could devour more than Corplent ; for a subject, he named “ turkey,” 
Sam’s natal dish; he ate a roast turkey, warm—Sam ate not only a 
warm, but a cold one, too, and won the bet, at the expense of his an- 
tagonist. But they had congenial souls, and, in spite of former oppo- 
sitions, became fast friends. ‘To his friend’s house, and dinners, Cor- 
plent had recourse, on ‘‘ pick-up days,” at home ; and was so familiar, 
that he often gave orders about the marketing, without consulting or 
even noticing the proper authorities. On one day, it happened that 
Sam did not visit the house of his friend till dinner-time, and, ignorant 
of what was to be eaten, he took his accustomed seat, and glanced 
about the table: ‘* Ah—cod—turbot—good—good—” said he ; ‘ but 
where are the turbot’s fins?) Why was it boiled without them?” The 
satirical question galled the epicure. But Sam would not vield the 
point—he argued, and dwelt upon it, and quoted the conduct of the 
old man, in Juvenal’s satires, who sewed on to a turbot the fins, which 
had been taken off by an ignorant Roman cook,—for Sam had dabbled 
in the classics. The brother epicure was very much enraged, and 
desired Corplent to leave his house, and never visit it again—and served 
upon him, the next day, a writ, with the following bill : 


“ Samuel Corplent, to John Etoll, Dr. For sundry dinners during a year, $50.” 


Without any demur, Sam paid the bill, but showed himself, soon, 
equal to his friend ; for, in his turn, he presented a bill, running thus: 


John Etoll, to Samuel Corplent, Dr. For attendance at fifty dollars’ worth of 
dinners, during a year, $50. Item—for trouble of eating fifty dollars’ worth of 
dinners, during a year, 850. Sum total, due, $100.” 


When all the circumstances were stated, Sam obtained the amount 
of his bill, through the decision of referees. 

The biography of Mr. Samuel Corplent must be limited. In mat- 
ters of eating he was cunning enough, as has been shown. Accord- 
ing to his method of reasoning, he had a number of extraordinary 
virtues. He was all justice, for he never refused to do justice to the 
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things of this world : he was all faith, for he believed in the efficacy of 
eating : he was all hope, for he always looked forward to a good din- 
ner: he was all charity, for he eat what might hurt others, if eaten by 
them : finally, he was one of the army of martyrs, for he had the gout. 
He has often proved, by illustrations, the truth of his assertions with 
regard to his virtuous character. ‘ For,” said he, ‘I once caught a 
rogue in my garden, stealing an apple,—I found a hare in his wallet,— 
I, therefore, took the hare and committed the rogue. Was it not just? 
I can show, also, the confidence which I place in a good dinner. An 
old aunt of mine, very infirm, but rich, had, to my knowledge, made a 
will, in my favor. She asked my advice about an ailment; IL recom- 
mended a heavy dinner, and—she dicd. ‘The event displays the 
grounds on which my faith is grounded. Are they not sound? Once, 
too, a beautiful pair of cold ducks were sent to me, from a rich old 
fellow, to be transmitted to his poor relation, in my neighborhood. I 
considered them too luxurious for the poor, and sent her some excel- 
lent charityoup, while I ate the ducks. Was I not charitable! And, 
as for martyrdom, ar’ n’t [ in its very centre?) Oh, this twinge !” 

Men of science are always devoted to the particular objects of their 
study : Sir Humphrey Davy was willing to have his thumb bit in two, 
to see whether pain was a whim, or really an inevitable sensation ; and 
Monsieur Chaubert was eager to go into the midst of a heated oven, 
for the sake of knowing whether he should be burnt up or not ; and so 
was Sam Corplent ready to lay down his life, for the science of eating, 
in any shape. One day, he was with a party of friends, on a fishing 
expedition. Unluckily, just as they caught all the finny prey, sufficient 
for a comfortable chowder, various condiments, necessary for an epi- 
curean seasoning, were missing. ‘* Make for the nearest shore,” said 
Sam, ‘for | am very hungry, and [ had rather undergo any thing than 
starve.” Maguanimous sentiment! It was echoed, and re-echoed, in 
all directions. ‘The nearest shore was sought; but, in order to get on 
terra firma, it was found, that some one must jump from the fishing 
smack to a rock, from which there would be much danger of slipping 
into the sea. ‘Go, Jack Chickheart,” said Corplent, “do n't be a 
coward—why, man, if I were as Jean as you, | would go in a trice.” 
* Why, Sam,” said Jack, ‘‘ 1 have aot got substance enough about me 
to keep me tirm, in a brisk north-wester ; now, I will swear, all the four 
winds of heaven could n’t blow you down the rock. Therefore, you 
had better go.” “ Fool! said Sam, ina pet. Jack’s eyes glistened 
with rage. ‘‘ Corplent,” said he, ‘1 ’ll go on shore, on one condition.” 
**[ agree to it,” said Sam, in a hurry, “ for 1’m almost starved.” “ All 
hands ahoy !” cried Chickheart ; * first, Sam, let me tie your legs and 
arms.” ** Yes, yes,” exclaimed Corplent, ina good nature: “ but what 
is the use of fooling, when we are all so hungry?” ‘ Now, then,” 
said Jack, when he saw Sam, securely bound, ‘‘ you know the distance 
from the fishing-smack to the rock is just five feet—you, Sam, are five 
and a half feet in height—I will place a cloth pudding for your head, 
on the edge of the smack—and, as it would be foolish for me to attempt 
to jump five feet, in such a wind, and on such a spot—and, as there is 
no plank strong enough, in the ship, yow shall serve for a plank, since 
you are broad, and well able to bear my weight.” This was Jack’s 
condition ;—as it had been agreed upon, beforehand, no opposition could 
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now be made to it. Sam was, accordingly, slung from the fishing-ves- 
sel; his head rested, very comfortably, on the edge of the smack, and 
his feet just rested on the rock. How convenient! All this Sam did, 
for the noble object of a good dinner. Corplent was not accustomed 
to rage; but, after a while, he thought that Jack had imposed upon him, 
and he was soon kneaded up, like dough, into downright anger. 
Chickheart was challenged—he shot poor Sam in his gouty leg—in 
fine, Sam’s life was despaired of. All this arose from Corplent’s devo- 
tion to the noble science of eating. 

It was on a Thanksgiving day, the fiftieth anniversary of Sam’s natal 
hour. All the members of his family were gathered round a bed, 
leading to the antipodes of the cradle, viz. a resting place, “ six feet 
by two;” for poor Sam Corplent was not expected to live through the 
day. ‘‘Come,” said he, ** come, do n’t be troubled; you may have 
your Thanksgiving dinner—I wi// have mine.” The family were over- 
joyed—they thought that a miracle must have wrought a most wonder- 
fulcure. ‘They sent up a roast turkey to Sam: the poor fellow gorged 
himself—took a leg, a wing, anda piece of the breast—and thought of 
his birthday. But, on a sudden, he began to tremble,—called for the 
nurse, doctor, and cook,—they found the death-sweat upon him. ‘‘ Give 
me the side-bone,” said Sam—and died. 

‘* Who is dead?” asks a German, inthe Blackwood. We answer, 
for one, “* Samuel Corplent, Alderman, Epicurean Philosopher, and 
Esquire.” ‘That supreme philosopher, Death, finally ushers, by main 
force, into his schools, all philosophers, whatsoever their opinions may 
be. But death is not a philosopher of taste—he is no epicure—he is 
a gormandizer, as his taste for such a gross morsel as Sam Corplent 
willtestify. * * * * The worms are upon poor Sam; but he 
will not be gone in a *‘ twinkling of an eye’’—for he weighed thirty-two 
stones. 


NICOLO PAGANINI. 
The Deil came tiddlin’ thro’ our town, ScotcH Barrap. 


Ir is well known of John Bull that he spoils his favorites, and then 
punishes them. He made an Orpheus of Paganini, and then reviled 
him because he was not born or bred a hero. 

This great personage, who looks a good deal like Mephistophiles, 
gave a farewell concert at Drury Lane, in August last. ‘Though the 
popular favor towards him had waned, yet the house was crowded. 
The prints give a pretty good representation of the solemn musician. 


‘“* Black he stood as night.” 


His graceless bow was that of an ill-jointed, pasteboard man, and 
no smile played over the long wrinkles of his visage. He seemed to 
stand alone in the world—delighting thousands, but having sympathies 
with none. He is sharp and thin. ‘* The case of a treble hautboy 
was a mansion for him.” His appearance is spectral and impressive. 
——“ His look 
Drew audience and attention, still as night, 
Or summer’s noontide air.”’ 
VOL. VI. Is 
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Music, however, is a forced plant in London—it is a luxury for 
which men pay largely, as for grapes, and pines ; for they cannot raise 
it. It belongs to Germany and Italy,—to Ireland and Scotland; but 
not to England. ‘Though Mr. Bull’s ears are not over delicate, like 
Bottom, it pleases him to have them tickled. The strains of Rossini 
fell upon them with little power ; but when the necromancer struck up 
—albeit, but on one string —‘ Saint Patrick’s day, in the morning,” 
the whole assembly was in an ecstacy. ‘The silence, however, was 
like that of the desert,—every one held his breath till the tune was 
finished, and then came forth a burst of applause that would have 
roused any mortal sleeper. If it should please Paganini to visit us 
musical Hesperians, let him play many of the simple old tanes, such as 
delight “ the knitters in the sun.” He breathes into them a new soul. 

Genoa has the glory of giving birth to Columbus and Paganim. A 
dream of his mother, like most omens, tended to verify itself. An 
angel appeared to her in a dream and promised to make Nicolo a 
great player on the violin, who accordingly began upon a fiddle as 
large as himself, and he gave concerts at nine years of age. 

His father believed as much in fortune as his mother in angels; for 
he was ever dabbling in lotteries. Ife received more profit from his 
son’s concerts, who, at fifteen, was a traveling meteor, attracting the 
worship of the musical Italians. lis father threatened to slaughter 
him, unless the profits were given up, and, for a while, Nicolo surren- 
dered them,—about twenty thousand frances. 

Soon Paganini had no rivals. Lafont, the Parisian, indeed, courted 
a trial, and came off shorn of his beams. 

‘¢ Strange that such difference should be. 

*Twixt tweedle dum and tweedle dee.’ 
Success was followed, as in all things, by envy and slanders ; and fic- 
tions of murders, of the drugged bowl, and the dagger, were believed 
of Paganini, on no stronger evidence than his physiognomy. A dun- 
geon, it was said, was for vears the seclusion, in which he acquired the 
magic of his art. All men agreed upon the dungeon: there was some 
ditference of opinion as to the nature of his crime. Some ascribed to 
him the crimes of Salvator Rosa, and affirmed that he had been a 
captain of banditti; others softened his offences to those of a simple 
Carbonaro, or to having killed his antagonist in a duel. But the most 
romantic story was generally believed, that he had murdered his wife 
or his mistress. ‘These reports, though they were of no advantage to 
his character, did no injury to his calling: men and women were the 
more anxious to see him, as they could at the same time be gratified 
with the hearing of music and the sight of a murderer. A bad name 
is of great use to a good performer of any kind, and the person that 
robs him of that often makes him poor indeed. At Vienna, however, 
Paganini denied the whole story of the incarceration and its adjuncts, 

From a memoir we extract the following, which shows a name as 
widely spread as that of Charles XII.“ Italy, from Mont Blane to 
Vesuvius, from the heights of Abruzzi to the shores of the Adriatic, 
resounded with his praise. The strains of his wonder-working violin 
were borne on the waters of the Danube, till the ocean. murmured 
* Paganini.’ ” 
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MY BOOKS. 
NO. XI. 
DEFENCE OF usury, &c. BY JEREMY BENTHAM. LONDON, 1796. 


Tue above volume is mine, perhaps, only jure possidentis ; but, as 
my readers have merely its title, and not mine, to inspect, they will 
not care whether it be bought, borrowed, or stolen. ‘To whomsoever 
it belong, it is a choice item in his catalogue of goods and chattels, 
and highly deserving an introduction to general favor. I propose, 
therefore, to set forth its contents at considerable length, together with 
such remarks on its subject matter as may seem likely to give its ar- 
guments that degree of additional weight and clearness which are 
requisite to their popularity. In this last department of labor, however, 
I shall have little to do, inasmuch as the treatise is written in a style 
far more simple and intelligible than can be found in most of Bent- 
ham’s werks, 

Usury is a dull topic to many readers, especially of that class who 
love “light literature,” and diet on intellectual froth, as ladies eat 
‘“‘ whips’ at an evening jam. ‘To such literary dyspeptics we recom- 
mend the omission of the whole article, excepting only a few prefatory 
lines of biography, with which IT shall introduce it. 

Jeremy Bentham, (Bent-ham, as the name is pronounced,) who died 
at London, on the Gth of June, 1832, was born in that city, on the 
15th of February, (old style) 1747-8. lis father was an attorney, 
and a man of considerable property. 

Bentham at a very early age displayed a mind of extraordinary pow- 
er. Ilis memory, at the age of fouz-:core, retained the impression of 
incidents which occurred to him before he was two years old. Soon 
after he was three years old, he read Rapin’s “ [History of England” as 
an amusement, At the age of seven he read Telemaque, in French, 
and from that beautiful production derived the elements of the benevo- 
lent disposition by which he was distinguished through life. He studi- 
ed it, however, under an atheistical tutor, by whom all his religious 
belief was fatally and forever destroyed. After having distinguished 
himself for scholarship at Westminster school, he was entered at 
Queen's College, Oxford, at the age of thirteen. Here he attended 
the Lectures of Blackstone which we now read as ‘‘ Commentaries.” 
Ile was no great friend or admirer of that learned Professor, or of his 
work ; but considered him an insolent and stiff old fellow, and attack- 
ed his ‘*‘ Commentaries” in his own earliest work. 

In 1767 he took his degree of A. M. and afterwards entered at Lin- 
coln’s Inn. Tle soon became disgusted with the profession of law, 
as he says, by reason of its manifold abuses and impositions; but, as 
we are inclined to belicve, in consequence of certain professional mis- 
haps and failures, by which he was exceedingly mortified. ‘To the 
same circumstances may be, in part, attributed his persevering hostility 
to the existing laws of Great-Britain. 

About this time (1776) he published his attack on Blackstone, under 
the title of “‘ A Fragment on Government ; or, a Comment on the Com- 
mentaries.”’ 
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In 1778 he published his “ View of the Hard Labor Bill, with 
Observations on Penal Jurisprudence in general;”’ a work which 
marked out the peculiar path and track of his future studies and 
speculations. 

In 1785 he traveled through most of Europe, visiting Russia, where 
his brother, General Sir Samuel Bentham, had command of a detach- 
ment of the Russian army. It was during this visit that he wrote his 
famous “ Defence of Usury,” noticed below, and which was speedily 
circulated and read wherever the English language was spoken. An 
edition of it was printed in Philadelphia, in 1796, for Mathew Carey. 

His father died in the year 1792, leaving him in possession of a for- 
tune so ample as to render it unnecessary for him to adhere to the 
legal profession for support. He therefore shut himself up to a literary 
life of almost perfect seclusion, and began the composition and publi- 
cation of those voluminous works, by which the world has been made 
acquainted with the astonishing powers of his intellect. 

It is needless to give a catalogue of these works. ‘They are mostly 
treatises on politics and jurisprudence, and very generally known, if not 
read. The most celebrated of them are ‘“ An Introduction to the 
Principles of Morals and Legislation ;” ‘‘ Panopticon, or Inspection 
House, &c.;” **On Civil and Penal Legislation ;” and ‘‘ Papers rela- 
tive to Codification and Public Instruction.” 

Of the long catalogue of his works, many were written in French, 
because the author became so frightened at the enormities of his 
English style of composition, as to prefer the use of a language with 
which he was not familiar enough to perceive in it his errors or awk- 
wardness. This may sound and seem very strange ;—but that it is 
true, appears from his own assertions, as reported by Neal. 

That his English style alarmed him, is no wonder. For of all the 
dialects of that language, the Benthamee, as it has been wittily called, 
is the most barbarous ‘‘to ears polite.” Noone can read his books 
without such constant care and effort as to render the task painful if 
rot disgusting. 

His style of conversation appears to have been equally odd. “‘ Make 
ringtion,” was his phrase for “ pull the bell ;” and, in speaking of ani- 
mals, or of inanimate substances, he made use of those verbs and adjec- 
tives which good use has restricted to rational beings, and their conduct : 
thus, for good mutton, he would say virtuous mutton ; for pretty good 
veal, plausible veal, &c. lis profane and irreverent use of the name 
of Deity was another of his colloquial faults. 

It is much to be Jamented that a man of powers so uncommon should 
have been totally destitute of religious beliefj—an Atheist! Still more 
deplorable is it that he would lend his aid tothe publishers and authors 
of works intended to overthrow the Christian faith, and even compose 
a treatise on the discordances of the New-Testament. He was the 
friend of the infamous Carlisle. In his house, Fanny Wright found a 
ready welcome, and there too assembled a company of his disciples, all 
of whom were avowed and boasting infidels. 

The lack of religion rendered him an unhappy man. He was afraid 
to be alone. He said that he dared not open his eyes in the dark. 
He always kept alight in his chamber, and one of his secretaries 
always read him to sleep. 
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As he grew old, his manners and habits became excessively slovenly 
and disgusting. His style of dress was ludicrous. He slept in his 
clothes, with his feet ina bag. He used, even at the dinner-table, as 
a spit-box, an inexpressible article of chamber furniture, lifting it into 
full view every few minutes. He was afflicted (no wonder) with a 
cutaneous affection, which kept him almost incessantly scratching him- 
self; and in no part of his domestic arrangements was there observed 
the slightest order or system. He never married, but exhausted his 
affections on cats, and other pet animals. He was so perfect a recluse, 
that even his neighbors scarcely knew him by sight,—and he seldom 
received in person the many who sought an interview, after his fame 
had attracted the attention of princes, 

Notwithstanding all his faults and failings, however, we cannot but 
regard him as one of the greatest lights of the age, and acknowledge 
that he is among the fathers of the spirit of Reform, by which the insti- 
tutions of the civilized world are now pervaded, 

Centuries must decide whether the system of radical change,—of 
innovation, which he helped forward, be a blessing or a curse. ‘The 
dizzy speed and whirl of the revolutions in progress around us, render 
us incompetent judges of the nature and character of the changes we 
behold. ‘The storm-spirit is abroad,—the foundations of the great deep 
are broken up,—deep calleth unto deep,—our ears are full of the voices 
of overthrow and up-building,—and our eyes are dazzled with the 
great diorama of revolution. A calmer age must judge for us. 

The “ Defence” is divided into “ Letters,” written, as I have before 
said, from a tour within the Russian Empire. ‘The first letter, which is 
introductory, contains a statement of the elementary principles, which 
may be justly considered as the basis of all business transactions—viz. 
that every citizen is at liberty to make such contracts, of every descrip- 
tion, as he may wish, provided they do not interfere with public safety or 
convenience ; and that money contracts are as obligatory as any other. 
The particular doctrine of the author, on the subject of usury, is ex- 
pressed in the following proposition :—No man, of ripe years and of 
sound mind, acting freely, and with his eyes open, ought to be hindered, 
with a view to his advantage, from making such bargain, in the way 
of obtaining money, as he thinks fit, nor any body hindered from sup- 
plying him, upon any terms he thinks proper to accede to. 

These principles Mr. Bentham considers so obviously correct, as to 
make it incumbent on any one, who proposes to restrain them by law, to 
exhibit full proof of the need of such restraint. But the restriction of 
law being already imposed, the burden of argument is unfairly thrown 
upon the other side. He therefore proceeds to inquire whether there 
be any sound reason in support of the Laws of Usury. He says that 
he can conceive of only five arguments in favor of these legal restraints, 
each one of which is made the subject of a letter. The five are as 
follows :— 

. Prevention of usury. 

2. Prevention of prodigality. 

3. Protection of indigence against extortion. 

4. Repression of the temerity of projectors. 

5. Protection of simplicity against imposition. 
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The letter devoted to the first of these arguments, he calls a trea- 
tise on sounds instead of substance ; and the manner, in which he 
reduces the argument to nothing, justifies him in so calling it. 

The usury laws are said to be needful, in order to restrain usury. 
But what is usury? It is one of two things. It is either the taking 
of more interest than the law allows,—in which case the offence can- 
not come until after the law,—or the taking of a greater interest than 
it is usual for men to give and take. Beyond these two things, there 
can be no such thing as usury; for there is no one rate of interest 
intrinsically, and of itself, more or less proper than another. Custom 
is, then, the basis of the law. ‘ But what basis can be more weak 
and unwarrantable, as a ground for coercive measures, than custom, 
resulting from free choice? My neighbors, being at liberty, have 
happened to concur among themselves, in dealing at a certain rate of 
interest. 1, who have money to lend, and Titius, who wants to bor- 
row it of me, would be glad, the one of us to accept, the other to give, 
an interest somewhat higher than theirs; why is the liberty they exer- 
cise to be made a pretext for depriving me and Titius of ours!” 
Custom is, moreover, so unstable, so variable, so diverse in different 
ages and in different countries, that it is wholly unfit to form the basis 
of alaw. At Rome, till the days of Justinian, the rate of interest 
was as high as twelve per cent. In England, as late as Henry VIII. 
it was ten per cent. In the West-Indies, it is eight, ten, and twelve 
per cent. At Constantinople, thirty per cent. is a common rate; and 
in Boston, for a month past, the customary rate,—setting the law at 
defiance,—has been almost as high as at Corstantinople. Is it not 
clear, that if the basis of the law changes, the law itself, which is 
merely a formal declaration of the custom established by convenience, 
ought also to change ? 

Why does not the Legislature manifest as strong a desire to fix the 
price of all other commodities, as to fix the price of money ? 

Why do we approve of the conduct of a man who lets a house for as 
high a rent as he can get, and yet denounce another man who takes 
as high a rent for money as he can get? Ts not the money as valua- 
ble and useful a commodity, to both borrower and lender, as the house 
is to the lessor and lessee ? 

Why does the law never forbid the taking of a smaller as well as of 
a larger than the fixed rate of interest ? 

‘Having now done with sounds,” says Bentham, in beginning his 
reply to the second argument in favor of usury laws, “ 1 come gladly 
to propositions.” Ile then proceeds to inquire whether those laws 
prevent prodigality, or are calculated to prevent it. 

He denies the right ef the Legislature, in the first place, to interfere 
with the expenditure of persons “ of ripe years and sound minds,” and 
likens such interfering Legislature to a foolish old woman, ‘ tacking 
leading-strings upon the backs of grown persons, in order to prevent 
their doing themselves mischief.’ But, even granting the right to 
make such laws for such a purpose,—granting that the laws ought to 
interfere with every man’s ‘‘ privy purse,’ and prevent all prodigality, 
Bentham very justly says, that the laws against usury have no such 
effect upon prodigals as is contended. 
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In the first place, prodigals do not supply their wants by borrowing 
money on usury. ‘They do not think of borrowing money to spend, 
so long as they have ready money of their own, or etlects which may 
be readily converted into money without loss. 

In the second place, while they have such effects, or property of any 
kind, which may be regarded as security for the debts, they never 
experience any difficulty in raising money on that security at ordinary 
rates of interest,—but are able to borrow treely at low rates, as long 
as the security lasts. Lenders do not inquire into the personal char- 
acter and habits, but into the ability and security of the borrower. 
So long, therefore, as the prodigal has any thing to dispose of for cash, 
or to give in pledge for it, usury Jaws cannot be of any service or pro- 
tecton to him: a sale or mortgage of his pro, erty, enables him to 
evade the oflicious kindness of the o/d /ady Legislature. But, on the 
contrary, these laws must frequently drive him to such a sale or such 
a pledge as is far worse than any usury. 

If prodigals have nothing that can be called security to offer, they 
certainly are not more likely to get money on usury than on legal in- 
terest. Their friends will not, of course, Jend them on exorbitant rates; 
and those who are not friends, will refuse to lend on any terms. 

It is by their credits with tradesmen, that prodigals tind the readiest 
and easiest road to ruin. ‘The law does not interfere with the ten, 
twenty, fifty, and hundred per cent. profits of tradesmen,—but allows 
them unlimited usury upon their stock in trade,—allows them to sell 
at any price, and, in the cant of the counter, ‘‘ as they light o’ chaps.” 
Thus, while the spendthrift is debarred from procuring money at seven 
or eight per cent. with which to purchase the desired goods or com- 
modities at fair prices, he is allowed to run into debt for those goods 
at the most enormous charges, as long as he can find a tradesman wil- 
ling, for an advanced profit, to run the extraordinary risk. ‘This, Mr. 
Bentham wittily calls stopping the current of expenditure at the tap, 
while you let it run, with unchecked stream, from the bung-hole. 

The author of the Defence now proceeds to consider the argument, 
that the usury laws are a protection to the indigent. 

Ile inquires, whether it be a fact, that any indigent person, of com- 
mon understanding, is benetited by these laws,—and answers the ques- 
tion in the negative. For, says he, such a person will not, of course, 
borrow money on usury, if it can be procured at the ordinary rate ; 
** you may trust him for that ;’ nor will he borrow money on any rate 
of interest which the exigency of his case may not, in his judgement, 
render desirable,—which will not enable him to make a more than 
ordinary profit, or to avoid a greater loss. 

So far from doing such aman service, the usury laws do him the 
most serious injury. For, suppose an opportunity occurs to him of 
making, by the use of a certain sum of money, a certain large amount 
of profit. Being poor, and so unable to give good security, he cannot 
borrow at the common rate of interest. He would be glad to borrow, 
however, at a rate increased as much above the ordinary, as his prospect 
of profit exceeds the ordinary rate of profit. But the law forbids him 
to do so, assuming to itself the right of judging for him as to his inter- 
est. Or, suppose an exigency arises in which, except he can procure 
a certain sum, he must be subjected to immense loss, say to the neces- 
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sity of failure, or bankruptcy, with its attendant sacrifice of property 
and production of expense. He would be willing to pay a large usury, 
to prevent a greater injury and expense :—but “ No!” says the law, 
you shall do no such thing; if the money-owner, who can let all his 
funds at the highest legal rate on good security, will not let you have 
money without security at the same rate, you shall not procure it at 
any price; you had far better suffer total and absolute ruin, than pay 
ten per cent. for the means of safety. Usury is a terrible bad thing!” 
Such is the tender mercy and sound judgement of the law. Says Bent- 
ham, “there may be greater cruelty, but there certainly cannot be 
greater folly, than this.” 

With regard tothe argument that usury laws are valuable, as repress- 
ing the temerity of projectors, besides proving that the law has no 
right to interfere between the borrower and lender, and substitute the 
judgement of the Legislature for their individual judgement, Mr. Bent- 
ham very conclusively shows that what is commonly called ‘ the 
temerity of projectors” is more properly called the enterprise of active 
and vigorous men, and that every scheme of improvement and profit by 
which individuals, or the community at large, have been benefited, was, 
at the outset, liable to the charge of rashness and temerity ; and that 
laws intended to restrain this spirit of enterprise are very great evils, 
more likely to prevent forever the progress of improvement, than to do 
good in any mode or form. 

The futility of the last argument, that usury laws are a protection to 
simplicity, is very clearly shown. 

If aman be so simple as not to take better care of his property than 
the Legislature can take of it in his behalf, he is non compos mentis, 
and ought to havea guardian. If he be liable to abuse in money con- 
tracts, he is equally so, nay, more so, in all other contracts; and if you 
plug up the tap, why not fasten the bung-hole also? 

Suppose a simpleton should borrow money at too high a rate,—the 
error 1s easily cured ;—for he can go to another Jender, and borrow at 
an easier rate, and pay off the first. But if he have made a bad pur- 
chase, there is no escape for him; if he have sold his farm at half its 
value, he cannot reeall and cancel the deeds. ‘The law offers no help 
in these more frequent and more fatal emergencies, but leaves him to 
his unaided simplicity. This is truly, in the blundering language of 
the school-boy, ‘* straining at a gate (gnat) and swallowing a saw- 
mill (camel. )” 

The arguments in favor of the usury laws having been thus examin- 
ed, Mr. Bentham sets forth, in the following letter, a variety of argu- 
ments against them, under the head of ‘ Mischiefs of the Anti-Usuri- 
ous Laws.” 

The first of these, is that of precluding so many people from procur- 
ing the money of which they stand in so much need,—by denying to 
those, whose security would be sufficient for a per centage higher than 
ordinary, the power of hiring money at all, because their security is 
insufficient for the legal rate ; and by this discrimination in favor of 
the wealthy, adding to the wants of the necessitous, and heaping dis- 
tress upon distress. 

The second mischief is that of subjecting those, who have a small 
amount of property, to losses far greater than any usury ever heard of 
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in the business world, by obliging them to sell, at any sacrifice, their 
property, in order to raise the money which the law forbids them to 
borrow, at the rate on which it could be procured. Ifthe property 
thus sold be personal property, it is seldom disposed of at a loss less 
than thirty-three per cent.; if it be land, the loss 1s still greater. 

The third mischief is, the effect which the laws themselves have, ir 
two ways, in increasing the rate of usury. If money be lent upon usury, 
to all other risks for which the borrower must pay the lender, is added 
that of exposure and punishment for the violation of the law. Against 
this, the borrower must insure the lender by an increased rate of 
interest. 

But the number of persons who would be willing to lend on usury, 
is diminished by the danger of the business, and by the disrepute 
fastened upon it by the law. Of course, competition, with all its 
results upon price, is exceedingly diminished also, and, what is more, 
the character of those who are willing to hazard their property and 
name, is injuriously affected by the withdrawal of many excellent men, 
who will not act contrary to even an unjust law, 

And, finally, the demoralizing tendency of the law is mentioned as 
an objection against it. ‘The law holds out a bribe to the treacherous 
and ungrateful, in the shape (in Massachusetts) of a forfeiture of three- 
fold the amount of the interest agreed upon, which can, if interest has 
been paid by the borrower, be recovered by legal process—or, if it has 
not been paid, can be deducted from the demand of the lender. Thus, 
suppose my brother, for my accommodation and at my urgent request, 
has lent me a thousand dollars for three years, at twelve per cent. per 
year. I can, at the expiration of that time, sue him for the interest so 
paid, and recover of him ten hundred and eighty dollars, and full costs ; 
thus cheating him out of three years use of his money, and the addi- 
tional sum of eighty dollars and a bill of costs for his kindness. 

In two succeeding letters he treats of the inefficacy of the existing 
usury laws, (in England) and of the various modes in which usury is 
virtually taken. 

Nothing need be said in Boston on these subjects; for every one 
knows that our monied corporations and individuals are constantly in 
the habit of violating the usury laws, in half a dozen different modes 
and forms; and he who, for a month past, has not been able to let his 
money in State-street at from twenty to thirty per cent. must have been 
simple indeed. 

The drollery of Letter IX. the title of which is ‘ Blackstone consid- 
ered,” entitles it to especial consideration. 

It seems that the learned commentator, Blackstone, in his second 
book, and thirtieth chapter, has stated that itis just as wrong (morally) 
to take an exorbitant price for a horse, as for money lent. This par- 
allel Bentham takes up, and carries along much farther than it had 
been carried by Blackstone, in order to show that if taking of usury 
ought to be forbidden by law, so ought the sale of horses at a very 
great price. <A horse-jockey being almost as unpopular as a usurer, 
the parallel is more easy and perfect. The words in Italics are 
Bentham’s; those in Roman are Blackstone’s; those in parentheses 
are the words which Bentham discarded to make room for his 
own. 

VOL. Vi. 9 
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** As to selling horses a capital distinction must be made between a 
moderate and an exorbitant profit; to the former of which we give the 
name of horse-dealing, (interest) to the latter, the truly odious appella- 
tion of jockey-ship, (usury :) the former is necessary in every civil 
state, if it were but to exclude the latter. For, as the whole of this 
matter is well summed up by Grotius ; if the compensation allowed by 
law does not exceed the proportion of the inconvenience which it is to 
the sellir of the horse to part with it, (hazard run) or the want which 
the buyer has of it, (felt of the loan) its allowance is neither repugnant 
to the revealed law, nor to the natural law; but if it exceeds these 
bounds, it is then an oppressive jockey-ship, (usury :) although the 
municipal laws may give it impunity, they can never make it just! 

“We see the exorbitance or moderation of the price given for a 
horse, (interest for the money lent,) depends upon two circumstances ; 
upon the imconvenience of parting with the horse one has, (it tor the 
present,) and the hazard of not being able to meet with such another, 
(losing it entirely.) ‘The inconvenience to individual sellers of horses, 
(lenders) can never be estimated by laws ; the general price for horses, 
(rate of general interest) must depend, therefore, upon the usual or 
general inconvenience. ‘This results entirely from the quantity of 
horses (money) in the kingdom; fur the more horses (specie) there are 
(is) running about (circulating) in any nation, the greater superfluity 
there will be beyond what is necessary to carry on the business of the 
mail coaches, (exchange) and the common concerns of life. In every 
nation or public community there is a certain quantity of horses 
(money) then necessary, which a person well skilled in political arith- 
metic might, perhaps, calculate as exactly as a private horse-dealer 
(banker) can, the demand for the running horses in his own stables 
(cash in his own shop :) all above this necessary quantity may be spar- 
ed, or lent, or sold, without much inconvenience to the respective 
lenders, or sellers; and the greater the national superfluity is, the 
more numerous will be the se/fcrs, (lenders) and the lower ought the 
rational price of horse-flesh (the rate of the national interest) to be: 
but where there are not enough, or barely enough spare horses (circu- 
Jating cash) to answer the ordinary uses of the public, horse-flesh (inter- 
est) will be proportionably high; for sellers (lenders) will be but few, 
as few can submit to the inconvenience of sedling (lending).” 


From the above it is manifest that in addition to anti-usurious laws 
we ought also to be furnished with equally wise and useful anti-horse- 
jockeying laws; and ifthe trade in horses must be regulated by law, 
why not the trade in hops, lumber, wool, land, or any thing else? 

Bentham, having now examined the whole array of arguments for 
and against the usury laws, in his next letter presents a statement of 
what he considers the ‘‘ grounds of the prejudices against usury,” or, in 
other words, the causes to which the existence of those laws is owing. 

The first of these, he thinks, was the ancient prevailing error of 
nominal Christians in supposing that religion consisted in self-denial, 
not for the general good, but for its own sake ;—in avoiding every 
thing which they might wish to do,—whether the taking of money by 
way of interest or any other natural and proper thing ;—or, in other 
words, in making themselves wretched here as the price of enjoyment 
hereafter. 
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Afterwards the objection to interest was still more increased by the 
fierce enmity against the Jews and every thing Jewish, which spread 
over Europe, kindling every where against this unhappy race, the un- 
quenchable fire of hate and persecution. Now the Jews, who were 
by their law forbidden to take usury of one another, were in the prac- 
tice of taking it of the Gentiles, and consequently the whole system of 
usury was denounced amongst the Gentiles, as abominably unchris- 
tian. As my author says, * Christians were too intent on plaguing 
Jews, to listen to the suggestion of doing as Jews did, even though 
money were to be got by it. Indeed, the easier method, and a method 
pretty much in vogue, was, to let the Jews get the money any how 
they could, and then squeeze it out of them as it was wanted.” It 
would be not an uninteresting or uninstructive task, to compile a full 
account of the method resorted to by self-styled Christians, for the pur- 
pose of extorting from the unprotected ard unpitied decendants of 
Abraham, their hard-won earnings. It might, perhaps, teach man- 
kind a lesson of mercy, were L to set forth the various benefits which 
the commercial and business world has received from these ‘ dogs of 
Jews,” the Shylocks, and Isaacs of York, whom, even now, it is the 
delight of almost all mankind to revile and trample on. But I will 
defer these acts for the present. 

Another cause of the prejudice against usury, is to be found in the 
credit given to a very silly remark of Aristotle, a philosopher whose 
genius is to this day felt, and whose metaphysics, until a very recent 
period, prevailed over common sense, throughout the world of letters. 

Aristotle, it seems, ‘‘ with all his industry and all his penetration, 
notwithstanding the great number of pieces of money that had passed 
through his hands, and notwithstanding the uncommon pains he had 
bestowed on generation, had never been able to discover, in any one 
piece of money, any organs for generating any other such piece ;” 
and on the impulse of this strange defect in coin, he uttered the 
aforesaid foolish remark, that “ all money is in its nature barren !” 
and what conclusion could therefore be plainer than this, that all in- 
terest is unnatural and wrong?) ‘The ludicrous refutation of this ridic- 
ulous argument shall be given in Bentham’s own words. 


“ A consideration that did not happen to present itself to that great 
philosopher, but which, had it happened to present itself, might not 
have been altogether unworthy of his notice, is, that though a daric 
would not beget another daric, any more than it would aram or a ewe, 
yet for a daric which a man borrowed he might get aram and a couple 
of ewes, and that the ewes, were the ram left with them a certain time, 
would probably not be barren. That then, at the end of the year, he 
would find himself master of his three sheep, together with two, if not 
three lambs; and that, if he sold his sheep to pay back his daric, and 
gave one of his lambs for the use of it in the mean time, he would be 
two lambs, or at least, one lamb, richer, than if he had made no such 
bargain.” 


Besides the foregoing grounds of prejudice against usury, Mr. Bent- 
ham mentions another circumstance, to which may be ascribed the 
existence of usury laws; which is, the universal unpopularity of the 
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money-getter, and saver, as compared with the spender even if he be 
profligate. ‘This unfriendly feeling towards men who accumulate is 
every where present, and every where active, and has done more to 
defeat the enlightened efforts of business men to remove the injurious 
restraints of a useless law, than all the argument that has ever been 
employed on the subject. 

Such is the substance of Mr. Bentham’s book ;—and, recommended 
as that book is by his long life of practical philanthopy and benevolent 
labor, its arguments are entitled to great consideration, especially in 
our country, where no man is willing to yield the convictions of his 
own understanding to the mere force of long established usage and 
precedent. 


THE OPPOSING CLAIMS OF THE OLD AND THE NEW. 


For about nineteen years, the thunders of the fortress and the ship 
of war have in a great measure ceased to roar. ‘The martial steed has 
been ploughing the field, or contributing his part to the interchange of 
business, thought, or amusement, through the widest empires, and the 
flower has been permitted to bloom, the lamb to frolic, and the robin 
and the sparrow to warble their songs and uurture their young, where 
thousands of swords and bayonets had for ages gleamed with horrible 
coruscations. ‘There is little danger, however, of a morbid stagnation ; 
of a calm too great, too general, or tou lasting. In proportion as inter- 
national wars have been suspended, civil rights have come into dis- 
cussion. Disputes have arisen between sovereigns and subjects, and 
often between one citizen or district and another. ‘These debates are 
sometimes commenced with moderation; but it is in their very nature 
to accumulate more and more of apparent importance and consequent 
feeling ; to transform themselves into a kind of warfare, in which the 
desire of victory may absorb every nobler passion, if it does not end in 
blood and carnage. 

Apart from the corrupt propensities of mankind, two principles of 
our nature have a conspicuous influence on our political discussions 
and transactions—thirst for novelty, and attachment to custom or an- 
tiquity. ‘These conflicting passions often set a man at variance with 
himself, and, in the ten thousand different proportions, in which they 
are combined, or opposed in society, they might be expected to pro- 
duce many a storm of words, if not of war. 

The God of our fathers, by his unremiting care, has preserved our 
favored land from those dissensions and tumults, which have threat- 
ened many other countries with all the fearful uncertainties of revolu- 
tion ; and yet our capitol, our confederate halls of legislation, and our 
forums of popular discussion, have often resounded with the voice of 
keen dispute, between the abettors and the opponents of change. For 
ten or twelve years, oar civil constitutions have been frequent subjects 
of argument or declamation. Some of these debates may, it is proba- 
ble, be regarded as conflicts between philanthropy or patriotism on the 
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one side, and selfishness, corruption, or party spirit on the other. In 
most cases, however, a candid mind will impute them to the influence 
of passions and feelings, which are neither culpable nor commendable 
in any high degree ; and it may serve to mitigate the usual asperities 
of these discussions, if we trace them to their native sources, and un- 
fold those principles of human nature, from which they flow. 

‘wo of the most efficient principles in our nature are those of self- 
love and benevolence, which are of the utmost importance in the con- 
duct of life, aiding as well as checking each other, and thus securing 
the happiest results. ‘To the philosophic eye two other principles of 
unspeakable moment present themselves, which bear the same relation 
to each other, that is observed between benevolence and self-love, an 
apparent opposition, but, indeed, a friendly alliance. I speak of the 
principles named above,—our natural passion for novelty, and the 
attachment we naturally feel for those things to which we are accus- 
tomed. 

Mr. Addison mentions novelty as in itself a source of pleasure to the 
mental taste, and we need not look beyond the circle of our own ex- 
perience for a demonstration of the fact. In many instances the same 
object is viewed with interest or indifference in exact proportion to the 
rarity or frequency of its occurrence. Still, it must be confessed, how- 
ever paradoxical it may seem, that we have, in many instances, an 
attachment to that, which is old or familiar, simply because it is so. 
These apparently opposite passions are not always found in the same 
proportions. In some, the passion for novelty is greatly predominant ; 
in others, an attachment to antiquity or custom. Indeed, the same 
person, in the progress of life, undergoes in these respects very great 
changes. 

As a general thing, the young have an insatiable thirst for novelty. 
For this a good reason may be given. On the threshold of their being 
every thing is new to them. Heaven and earth present themselves at 
once to their admiring view, feeding their curiosity, firing their im- 
agination, and Jeading them on from one object to another in rapid 
succession and perpetual fluctuation. In the ardor of their feelings 
they are not generally disposed to investigate deeply; their views are 
superficial ; they do not become acquainted with the intrinsic worth of 
things, nor allow themselves time to form those attachments, which are 
the natural results of long intimacy or use. 

The infant, indeed, may be aitached to its nurse, and the child to 
its baubles, and the bashful youth may have a strong preference for the 
scenes and the faces, with which he is most familiar; but time, of 
course, must be required to form attachments of this kind, and the 
longer they are continued, the stronger they become. Hence friend- 
ships are formed and confirmed. We set a value on the habitations, 
to which we have long been accustomed, above what we should feel 
for others, though in themselves more commodious or attractive. The 
horse and the dog are exalted almost to the rank of associates ; and, in 
our imaginations, articles of furniture and instruments of labor become 
sensitive, if not colloquial beings. 

For attachments of this kind it is not difficult to account. The 
kindness of our fellow-creatures, and the utility of inanimate things, 
address themselves directly to the heart, and mingle with the strongest 
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feelings of nature. The history of every person, every scene, every 
object, with which we have long been conversant, is blended, perhaps, 
with many events, which have a strong hold on our recollections and 
our feelings, and opens channels for that easy flow of thought, which, 
if not the most profitable, causes many an hour, that might otherwise 
be tedious, to pass calmly and perhaps delightfully over us. 1 add 
that, in the active pursuits of life, the facilities of habit contribute 
much to strengthen the attachments we are now considering. It is 
hardly necessary to observe, that custom diminishes original difficul- 
ties, and renders every thing but impossibilities easy. Hence those 
modes of operation, which, in themselves, are far from the best, may 
be preferred by those, who have long been familiar with them ; and not 
only so, but they may be indeed the best for them, and especially if 
far advanced in life. 

As observed above, the passion for novelty and change is most con- 
spicuous in the young, and attachment to things already familiar is a 
characteristic of age. In this arrangement we have great reason to 
admire the wisdom of Providence. ‘The young have every thing to 
learn and every thing to do. ‘Their bodily powers are to be in a sense 
created. Their limbs and organs are to be trained to facility and 
promptness in a thousand diversified employments ; and the mind, by 
which those outward operations are to be directed, is to be nurtured 
from an embryo into a mature state. After all this, provision is to be 
made for the ease and enjoyment of future years, and especially for the 
decline of life. Hence it is evident that children and youth require 
some powertul excitement to action; such an excitement as may be 
found in a boundless curiosity, and an ardent love of change. When 
the bodily and mental powers have been in some measure habituated 
to their proper employments; when, by superficial views of surround- 
ing scenes and objects, a few of the first principles of life and action 
have been learned, it is of ‘the utmost importance that the fervor of 
puerile feelings should abate ; that we should have an increasing dis- 
position to examine into the nature and worth of those objects, whose 
outward aspects are more inviting; and that we should become more 
and more tenacious of the attainments we have made, in proportion as 
we have found them to be indeed valuable. In the order of nature 
and the design of Providence, every year renders a person more contem- 
plative, more regular in his pursuits, and, as 1 believe, more fervent in 
those feelings, which are of the greatest importance to human virtue 
and happiness. I do not mean the fervor of animal spirits, which is 
unquestionably greater in the young than in the old, but, in that chas- 
tened sensibility, which is the effect of habitual and deep thought. 
As we advance in life, perpetual action becomes unnecessary as a mere 
discipline for our limbs or our minds. It would be fatiguing to us. 
We want rest. We have an increasing relish for tranquility ; and 
hence our increasing attachment to the persons, places, and modes of 
life, with which we have long been familiar. 

A due balance of the two principles or passions we have now been 
considering, constitutes the safety and happiness of every community, 
civil or sacred. ‘The world, as well as every individual of mankind, 
has its infancy and childhood, and should be constantly looking for- 
ward to improvements, to which the present state is no more than the 
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dawn to the meridian day. Our advancement in every thing valuable 
we must owe in a great measure to the enterprise of those, who can 
never be at rest, who are continually hungering and thirsting after 
something new. ‘hese spirits, however, are often too fickle to retain 
their most important acquisitions. ‘They need tne aid and control of 
very different dispositions ; of those, ‘who hold fast that which is 
good ;” who reverence antiquity, and pay a sacred regard to the lessons 
of experience ; whose views are too comprehensive and too minute to 
be cheated with mere innovations under the name of improvements. 
Errors and abuses can never be sanctified in their eyes by the customs 
of centuries. Sull less, however, is the antiquity of a principle or 
practice a reason in their mind for discarding that, which has been 
found to be innocent and perhaps beneficial. 

The passion for novelty ts not indeed the noblest of our feelings. 
Indulged to excess, it is a great obstructicn to final improvement, and 
may render a human being, however long he may live, and whatever 
stature he may attain, a perpetual child; and yet, there is something 
in this disposition, which entitles it to indulgence, or tenderness, at 
least, even in its aberrations and excesses. As an undoubted princi- 
ple of nature, indeed, and one which is calculated to promote, in an 
eminent degree, the great purpose of our being, it may fairly claim 
something more than forbearance on the part of those, who feel them- 
selves constrained to counteract its eccentricities. It is entitled even 
in the young to a degree of respect. ‘The opposite or controiing prin- 
ciple, however, attachment to custom or antiquity, may justly demand 
a higher degree of tenderness and regard. It is equally natural and 
equally indispensable to the great purposes of our being, to final im- 
provement and durable happiness, private and social. ‘This sentiment, 
like its counterpart, is indeed liable to excess. It may degenerate in 
one heart into apathy and sloth, and in another into obstinate or 
peevish intolerance of every thing new. Naturally, however, it is 
attended with many favorable associations. It is blended with a vari- 
ety of recollections, cheerful or pensive, which have a good influence 
on the spirit. It mingles with our veneration for age, and often flows 
inthe same channel with our gratitude to those, to whom we are 
indebted immediately or remotely for privileges or enjoyments. 

In the complicated machinery of government, we should guard with 
a jealous eye against the spirit of innovation. In the great mass of the 
community, this spirit, when allowed to vent and exert itself, will 
always, I believe, be found predominant. ‘Thousands and thousands 
of those, who have an equal right of suffrage with others, are too little 
accustomed to reflection and meditation to set a just value on their 
present advantages, and are therefore too ready to imagine that any 
change in their political situation will conduce to their benefit. This 
infirmity of the people is obvious to those, who, without any solid merit, 
are always aspiring to places of honor and emolument, and who will 
not fail for their own advantage to cherish and gratify that restless 
spirit, which threatens the loss of every thing most dear. Nay, if it be 
once understood that there is nothing fixed in our civil constitutions, 
we should have enough to fear, though all our public men were the 
sincerest patriots in the world. ‘Those recruits of young legislators, 
which every year produces, would, in the ardor of their feelings, over- 
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whelm us with new propositions of amendment. These propositions, 
of course, must be discussed, occupying the time of the whole legisla- 
ture, days, and weeks, and months, perhaps, and, alter each has involv- 
ed an expense of many thousand dollars, it may be comparatively well 
if the result be absolutely nothing. One successful inovator may 
encourage the attempts of many others, and put the whole fabric in 
danger, and especially when the waves of party feeling beat, as they 
often will do, with peculiar violence. A wise man will not disturb the 
wall of a lofty and compact temple, though he may discover here and 
there a brick, which was burned somewhat too much or too little for 
the general complexion of the building. While they fill their place, 
and exclude wind and water, it is incomparably better that they should 
remain. ‘The tree of forty or fifty years standing will not be improved 
by an attempt to bend and straighten the trunk originally crooked, and 
far less to give a graceful curve to one that was straight. A slight 
infirmity would never induce a man of sense to commit himself even to 
a skillful physician, if, in domg that, he must become a subject for the 
experiments of every one, who made the least pretensions to the art. 
Every citizen of Massachusetts will probably acknowledge the impor- 
tance of one amendment of the Constitution, for reducing the number 
of representatives ; but time may prove, that they have tampered too 
much with this charter of rights and privileges for their children’s chil- 
dren. It may be remembered, that, some fifteen or twenty years since, 
a miller in the state of Vermont thought to supply some detect of water 
by cutting a channel from a neighboring pond. For this purpose he 
ploughed a single furrow, and the water began to run. As the soil 
was light, the channel became deeper and wider, till, in a few minutes, 
the whole pond was in motion, and a torrent produced, which ploughed 
a deep ravine, and, in one hour, swept away dam, and mill, and pond, 
and every trace of his former prosperity. W. H. 


THE THUNDER STORM), A TALE OF OLD CUSTOMS. 


Iam not one of those, who, without inquiring into the why or 
wherefore of any modern customs, condemn them merely because they 
are new; and with equally little reason persist in preferring ‘* the good 
old way,” to which habit alone can have rendered them partial. Still 
there was in the primitive fashions of our forefathers, much that was 
striking, and grand, from its very simplicity ; much that was calculated 
to call forth the high and deep feelings of their sterner characters, and 
from which the puny sensibility of the present period would shrink in 
dismay. 

Amongst those customs, once universal, and still existing in most of 
our country villages, is one, which, in my mind, possesses a peculiar de- 
gree of fitness and solemnity, which can never be fully compensated 
by the advantages, however great they may be, of the one that has 
superseded it :—I refer to the manner, in which the remains of the de- 
parted were borne to their last home. 
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The young, who have always inhabited cities, may be surprised to 
learn that the office, which they have been accustomed to see perform- 
ed by the funeral car, was formerly discharged by some of the male 
attendants at the house of mourning, who preceded the train of rela- 
tives, and performed by turns the last sad duty of conveying, to the 
house appoiuted for all the living, the perishable portion of that friend 
whom they were about to consign,—*‘ dust to dust, ashes to ashes,’’-—to 
the silent tomb. 

In addition to the six persons who supported the bier, and who were 
usually from the younger and more athletic portion of the assembled 
group, there walked, on each side of it, the three others who were 
selected for the otlice of pall-bearers, on account of the similarity of 
their ages to that of the deceased. On these, in my younger days, it 
was customary for the mourning family to bestow a weed for the hat 
and a pair of black gloves, to which, if the family were wealthy, a 
mourning ring, as a further proof of gratitude for their attention, was 
added. If the corpse was that of a young female, the pall-bearers 
were sometimes taken from amongst her youthful friends of the same 
Sex, 

How solemn, how admonitory must have been the feelings awaken- 
ed in the bosoms of those thus conveying to the grave the mortal 
remains of one whom they lad known in life! Must they not have 
heard within their own breasts a voice loud as that of an archangel, 
saying, ‘Be ye also ready! What heart, however hard, but must 
have felt, at that time, the necessity for instant preparation? What 
breast, however callous, but must have heaved a sigh over hitherto 
unmourned-for sin, aud have breathed a prayer for pardon from Him 
who seeth in secret? ‘Though, with the many, these impressions may 
have been as fleeting as the light clouds of the morning, or as the dew 
upon the fluttering spray, when the sun salutes it, yet | doubt not that 
there were those who returned to the silence of their own homes, not 
only “sadder,” but ‘ wiser” than they went out; that many could 
say, and say truly, ‘It is better to go to the house of mourning than 
to the house of feasting.” 

These thoughts were suggested to my mind, by seeing pass beneath 
my window a funeral train of modern days, consisting of a hearse and 
three or four coaches, in which, however, [ could discover only gen- 
tlemen, and amongst these the clergyman, who, in former days, 
always led the procession, though the distance were ever so great or 
the weather ever so inclement; and as I compared it with a scene 
which I witnessed in my childhood, and of which the recollection is 
as vivid as the events of the last hour, | endeavored, it being with me 
an idle moment, at the close of a long and bright summer’s day, to 
heighten the contrast still more by describing in writing the image 
which was impressed upon my mind in the strongest outlines, and the 
deepest hues; but, in order to render my narration fully intelligible, I 
shall commence my story at a period a little earlier than that of the 
thunder storm, from which it derives its name. 

I was born about the year 1763, in one of the larger seaports of the 
then coiony of Massachusetts. Amongst its inhabitants, there was, at 
that time, a prevalence of superstition, yet it was a superstition char- 
acteristic of the descendants of the Pilgrim Fathers of New-England ; 
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for it arose not from the want of religion, neither from its debasement, 
but from an excited state of mind in regard to it. ‘The theology then 
in vogue in those places that retained much of their primitive charac- 
ter, taught, in the strongest language, the doctrine of the especial prov- 
idence of the Almighty; and though each one did not apply it fully to 
himself, all believed it to the utmost, in the case of their neighbor, 
particularly if his character were at all questionable, and his lot in life 
adverse. 

But to return to my story ;—the town, in which my childish days 
were spent, was built upon a cape, stretching far into the sea its iron- 
bound coast, which, at times, projected into the waves in high and 
rugged prominences of rock, and again receded a little, leaving below 
its cliffs strips of sandy beach, npon which some poor fishermen dried 
their nets, whilst the smoke from their lowly and desolate-looking huts 
might be seen curling up against the steep crags (barren, excepting 
the few shrubs, the roots of which found a hold in the crevices of their 
sides, and some stinted evergreens that crowned their summits,) which 
shut out the dwellers upon these sands from the sight of aught else 
save the sky above their heads, and the immense ocean which heaved 
its broad bosom beneath the glowing heat of summer, or curled its 
foaming waves in wintry storms full before them. Here and there, at 
distant intervals, an opening between the ridges of rock afforded 
glimpses of some green and sunny glade, which gave promise of a 
fertile country beyond those stern barriers; and at the head of a capa- 
cious bay, and gradually rising as it receded from the water, was seen 
the thickly-settled, though not then large town, which was the place 
of my birth. 

Of my family, it is not necessary for me to speak particularly ; it is 
sufficient for me to mention my father, as the remembrance of him is 
closely interwoven with the recollection of the thunder storm. LHe 
was my idol ; and though my eyes are dim, and my hand is tremulous 
with age, yet, as I write the much-loved name, I feel my pulses throb 
as they were wont to do, when I ran with all the eagerness of childish 
joy to welcome his return from a distant port—for he was the master of 
a vessel, which sailed constantly between the colony and the mother 
country. 

During the intervals that occurred between my father’s voyages, he 
ofien amused himself and delighted me, by taking me to walk upon 
the beaches, and amongst the ledges of rocks, to hunt for shells and 
pebbles; and when, in these rambles, which were sometimes pretty 
long, 1 became wearied, he would stop with me at one of the scattered 
huts, where we were not unfrequently regaled with the simple but 
savory food drawn from the sea, and, at the same time, entertained by 
some of the wild and superstitious legends so abundant amongst the 
inhabitants of solitary places. 

But there was one hut,—and well do I remember it, for even to my 
childish eye there was something unusually gloomy and forbidding in 
its appearance,—which we never entered; and when my father in- 
quired, as he sometimes did, of those we met in our walks, after the 
welfare of the occupant of it, whom he spoke of as Stephen Pilsbury, 
a deep sigh, and a m;sterious shake of the head always accompanied 
the answer he received, that he could not be long for this world. 
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I have sometimes seen from a distance, the form of the old man as 
he sat at the door of his humble dwelling, which stood entirely alone 
at the foot of a high and wholly naked rock that sheltered it on the 
north, but left it exposed to the burning rays of the sun, and to the 
full force of the storms from the ocean. The strip of beach upon which 
it stood, was so narrow that the hut seemed in the most imminent 
danger of being washed away by the tides ; nor was there any sign of 
vegetation near it, save the sea-weed which clung to the low black 
rocks at the water’s edge. 

Even from the view which I had of him, as he sat with his face 
buried in his hands, he appeared to me to be possessed of a frame 
much larger than that of other men whom I met, and, clothed as he 
was in the dark and rude habiliments usually worn by fishermen, he 
seemed like some aged and wasted trunk, from which the storms of 
heaven had stripped its leaves and branches. 

Once,‘I remember, as I was gazing upon him with an undefinable 
sense of fear, a woman, whom I afterwards learned was his daughter, 
came from the house and appeared to address him; he merely answer- 
ed her by a slight wave of his hand, and without raising his head, and 
she instantly left him. 

At length, news reached the town that Stephen Pilsbury was dead, 
and was to be buried on the ensuing dav. 

It was the middle of July, and the weather excessively hot; the sun 
shone brightly through that long morning, and not a speck appeared 
to obscure the brilliancy of the sky; but at noon, and just as the sol- 
emn bell tolled to announce the time for assembling at the funeral, 
white clouds were seen rolling up their fantastic forms in the western 
horizon, and occasional mutterings of thunder were heard in the same 
direction. All presaged a thunder storm, though not, perhaps, till after 
the lapse of several hours. I recollect, however, hearing my father 
observe, that, on account of the appearance of the sky, he should not 
fulfil hisdntention of going out to the funeral, in company with some 
old sea-captains, who, as being of the same age and profession as the 
deceased, had kindly offered to his daughter to officiate in the capacity 
of pall-bearers. 

The hours rolled on, and again the funeral knell was heard, min- 
gling its note of solemn warning with the distant voice of the thunder, 
and the hoarse murmuring of the waves, as they dashed in sullen and 
seemingly constrained fury upon the beach. Yet, notwithstanding the 
threatening aspect of the weather, a large concourse of the hardy 
inhabitants of the coast were collected around the lowly dwelling : 
this was situated at the distance of about a mile from my father’s 
house, which was upon the principal street of the town; beyond my 
father’s, in the opposite direction, at the distance of half a mile, stood 
the meeting-house, adjoining which, was the place set apart for inter- 
ment. 

The sacred volume had been opened, and the selected portion of it 
read and commented upon; the Pastor, a descendant of the revered 
Robinson, had breathed a long and fervent prayer,—not for the soul of 
the departed, for that, he believed, beyond the influence of human 
intercession,—but for the living, that they might repent ere yet too late ; 
the rough voices of the multitude had arisen in the dirge-like chant 
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of a funeral hymn ; and the procession, which, with the solitary excep- 
tion of the mourning daughter, consisted entirely of men, arranged 
itself for the long walk. 

‘The bearers, preceded by the clergyman, and followed by a line of 
attendants, passed on their way: the clouds seemed, at the same time, 
to be rapidly mustering their forces, and the thunder, accompanied by 
occasional flashes of lightning, and a few heavy drops, falling at inter- 
vals, came gradually nearer, ull, by the time the funeral entered the 
streets of the town, the uproar of the clements was terrific, whilst the 
sublimity of the scene was heightened by the deep and sepulchral tone 
of the bell, which, as it was heard at intervals, amidst the rushing of 
the blast and the roaring of the waves, as they dashed themselves in 
now unbridled rage against the rocks, seemed to be tolling the knell 
of a departing world. 

The mourners, as if too intent upon the performance of their melan- 
choly office, and in too close communion with their own thoughts to 
heed the commotion, still passed on, and the storm still increased, till 
the pealing of the thunder was incessant, and the atmosphere seemed 
one blaze of livid flame. 

I was standing at the window, leaning against my father, whose arm 
encircled me, too much engrossed by the scene without, to think of 
any personal danger, when, as the procession came directly in front of 
the house, a flash of lightning, bright as if the universe had burst into 
conflagration, was accompanied by a crash of thunder, which seemed 
to make the earth itself tremble to its foundations. 

For a moment I was blinded; but, on recovering my sight, I looked 
from the window, and upon the ground lay the bier, which the bearers, 
as if actuated by one impulse, had simultaneously removed from their 
shoulders, and by it stood the venerable forms of the aged attendants, 
with heads uncovered, and bowed to the peltings of the pitiless blast 
that wildly tossed their white locks. 

The bell ceased its clang: all stood mute, as if conscious of the 
presence of the Almighty in his wrath. 

My father, observing the daughter of the deceased to be sinking 
beneath a shock too great for her to support, rushed forth into the 
storm, and brought her into his house. 

Flash followed flash of blinding lightning ; peal succeeded peal of 
crashing thunder ; and in a few minutes flames were seen arising in 
no less than five different parts of the town, whilst, still, the group 
before us was motionless, and I, transfixed with horror, stood gazing 
at the scene, unable to move. 

At length, after one concussion, more violent than any that had 
preceded it, the storm seemed to abate. The aged men looked round, 
as if scarcely crediting that they were still inhabitants of this terres- 
trial sphere ;_ the bearers, slowly, and as if with exhausted strength, 
resumed their burden; the bell again gave forth its hollow note, and 
the dark train moved slowly from sight. 

When the procession returned from the grave, the sun shone as 
brightly as if no cloud had ever dimmed its lustre; the storm seemed to 
have wholly spent itself, and was followed by a perfect calm. 

The clergyman, of whom I have spoken asa descendant of the 
leader of that small but chosen band of the faithful, who forsook all 
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earthly pleasures for the sake of worshiping their Maker in purity of 
heart and life, amidst the wilds of America, was a genuine disciple of 
his ever-blessed Master ; like him he truly went about doing good, and 
having learned that the bereaved relative of the deceased was at my 
father’s, he came immediately thither : he was cordially welcomed by 
both my parents, for he was not only the revered pastor and beloved 
friend, but to my mother he was nearly related. 

As the benevolent countenance and manners of the holy man were 
such as to endear him greatly to the young, I always delighted in 
being present during his visits; and upon this occasion I hastened 
after him to the room whither the afllicted daughter had been convey- 
ed, and from his conversation with her, besides much useful instruc- 
tion, | gathered the following particulars of her father’s history. 

Stephen Pilsbury had been formerly an inhabitant of the city of 
London, and master of a vessel employed in transporting supplies from 
England to her colonies ; upon his return from one of these voyages, 
he found that the ravages of a pestilential disease had reached his 
hitherto happy home, and swept off all the members of his family, 
excepting his wife and his daughter Isabella. 

As the epidemic still prevailed, he determined to snatch, if possible, 
these sole remaining objects of his strong affections from its power ; 
with this design, he collected all his property, which was very consid- 
erable, and, having placed it on board his ship, he embarked, with his 
wife and daughter, for Boston. 

The passage was long but not unpleasant, and our emigrants flatter- 
ed themselves with the hope of soon arriving at their destined port ; 
but, when within sight of land, there arose a sudden and violent storm, 
accompanied by a strong gale from the east, which drove them directly 
towards the shore. 

In vain was all the nautical skill of the whole ship’s company exert- 
ed to avert the danger of shipwreck; they were in the night dashed 
upon a sunken ledge, and the ship was entirely lost. 

Some of the crew, together with the master and his daughter, saved 
themselves by clinging to the wreck, whence they were taken the next 
day by a coasting vessel ; but Mrs. Pilsbury, from want of strength, and 
from the dismay with which she was seized, was unable to make use 
of the necessary precautions for her preservation, and was overwhelmed 
by the waves. 

Youth and a good constitution enabled the daughter to recover from 
the effects of the shipwreck ; but upon the father they were as lasting 
as his life. ‘The intense anxiety he had suffered during impending 
danger, and the fiual destruction of all his hopes, added to many suc- 
cessive hours of exposure to the inclemency of an equinoctial gale, 
produced a violent brain fever ; and when he at length regained a con- 
sciousness of what was passing around him, and learned that she 
whom he so fondly loved slept beneath the cold waves, his sorrow 
knew no bounds. 

Gradually his strength was restored ; but the gloom of his spirits took 
a still deeper and deeper hue, till it was evident to all, that, though 
not actually deranged, the equilibrium of his mind was entirely, and 
probably forever destroyed : his only pleasure, if that could be called 
pleasure that brought so much pain, was to walk upon the narrow 
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strip of beach before mentioned, and gaze towards that spot whence 
vanished all his dreams of earthly happimess. 

The agent of the company in whose service he had been for many 
years, sought Pilsbury out, and showed him and his daughter every 
possible kindness ; he endeavored, by every method, to induce the 
unfortunate man to engage again in business; but finding all his efforts 
fruitless, he collected the sum of a few hundred pounds, and placed it 
at his disposal. A part of this money Pilsbury immediately appropri- 
ated to the purchase of the hut of which I have spoken, and thither he 
retired with his daughter, who, though still youthful, and possessing 
the remains of beauty, blighted more by sorrow than time, gave up all 
the pleasures of society and every other enjoyment congenial to her 
years and habits, to watch over, and soothe the sorrows of that parent 
who was her only tie to earth. 

The inhabitants of their more immediate neighborhood at first 
sought the acquaintance of the father and daughter; but their total 
ignorance of the various forms assumed by diseases of the mind, pre- 
vented them from rightly understanding Pilsbury’s mental state, and to 
them he appeared to be one upon whom Heaven had, for some 
unknown crime, set a mark; and as such they feared and shunned 
him. Still the harmlessness of his life, and his evident sufferings, excit- 
ed in them a degree of compassion, which led them to show all the 
kindness in their power both to him and to his daughter, of whom all 
acknowledged the worth. 

Such was the sad story ef Stephen Pilsbury. I shall close my tale 
by stating that his daughter, for whose fate I hope my readers feel 
some interest, was invited to take up her residence in my father’s 
house, where she remained a beloved and honored guest, till, ripe in 
years and usefulness, she fell asleep in death, and was laid in the spot 
of her own choice by the side of her father. M. W. D. 


MY BOOTS. 

Ex pede Hercules. A man’s taste may be exhibited, even in his 
boots. In fact, when we first look upon a stranger, having glanced at 
his face, we next look down upon his feet ; and from these data hesi- 
tate not to form an opinion of his merits, intellect, disposition, and 
taste. This is some justification for my thinking and writing so much 
about my boots. 

I have one pair, made by Gaffield, which are monuments of skill. 
They are military, and reach above the knee. I wear them on parade, 
for | write Major before my name. Dogberry, however, put a similar 
title after his. This pair, with iron heels and brazen spurs, weighs 
no less than thirteen pounds, and as I am not the most practised of 
horsemen, they serve to balance me on the charger, counteracting the 
strong tendency I have to slip off on one side or the other. They are 
not kept, like chameleons, upon nothing: but cost me as much, in their 
way, as a salamander would, in fire. It was not the plume nor the 
epaulet, that first excited my ambition; it was the boots. In fact, 
many of my friends call me Mr. Boots. 
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The expense is in varnish; for surfaces so large imbibe not a little, 
before they become lustrous. 1 am the best customer Day & Martin 
ever had; and they have my portrait, hanging up in their parlor, at 
97 High Holborn, or, as Mr. Martin calls it, “igh ’olborn. 

Genius and Taste get their impulse early. I remember my first 
pair of red boots, from which, I suppose, came my ruling passion. 
When I was at the Potatoborough Academy, many were the skeins of 
silk I twisted to make tassels for my boots. Had I but exercised my 
elbow half as much over a violin, as | have over a boot, Paganini 
would not now be the marvel that he is. 

But the sources of our greatest enjoyment are mixed with pain ; 
and | have suffered, as much as guilt or innocence ought ever to suffer, 
in my favorite pursuits. Talk of the ‘insolence of office,” the ‘ law’s 
delay,” —what is itto atight boot?) And the ‘ pang of despised love,” — 
can it compare with the pangs of seventeen corns? Verily, Hamlet 
chose petty grievances to justify suicide, when great ones were at 
hand. But I defy the sternest martyr to preserve, in his torments, 
greater show of apathy, than I preserved in mine. From minute cal- 
culations, I find that I have been, for seven years and three months, 
in great bodily pain from tight boots. My foot was small, but I would 
have it smaller. Mucius Scwvola and Cranmer sacrificed not their 
hands with more constancy than I devoted my foot. Every diabolical 
twinge of gout has traveled up from the compress, but could not move 
me to limp towards a boot-jack. I have walked in the sun when my 
foot seemed swelled to double its compass, and my boots to be shrank 
one half, and no one that I met or laughed with, knew that I had a fire 
within me, like that of the poor victim of Kehama’s curse, or Caliph 
Vathek. Had I borne so much as a Catholic penance, it would have 
given me the spiritual strength of St. Dunstan, to vanquish every devil 
that should assail me. Dunstan made his sable adversary roar, by 
holding him by the nose with red-hot pincers; but I should have 
wedged his foot into a tight boot, as Prospero threatened to wedge 
Ariel into a cleft tree. 

“| will rend an oak 


And peg thee in his knotty entrails, till 
Thou hast howled away twelve winters.”’ 


It was no light labor for me to draw on my boots, though I had a 
case of instruments to facilitate it. I had double straps; but I often 
broke them by strength of arm, and generally at that crisis, when the 
boot had gone so far that it would neither come off nor on. I have 
hopped, many a sad time, over my floor, upon one foot, while I was 
straining every nerve to pull the boot on the other. I lost the favor of 
a young lady by being an hour and a half too late in a ride, though I 
called upon her the very moment I could get on my boots. But I had 
more torments that afternoon than Cupid could inflict. F. 
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BISHOP LOWTH’S EPITAPH ON HIS DAUGHTER. 


One hot afternoon last summer, when somewhat fatigued with exer- 
tion in the earlier part of the day, beimg in that uncomfortable mood, 
when the mind craves something to do, and yet is so listless and 
capricious, that it can fix upon nothing wherewith to occupy itself, I 
was in search of amusement, turning over the leaves of some old peri- 
odicals, when I came across an article upon epitaphs. Among many 
of those cited in the article, as remarkable for something or other, 
some for excellence and some for want of it, some for wit, and some 
for quaintness, | found the celebrated Latin epitaph of Bishop Lowth 
upon his daughter. Of this, the writer of the article asserted, that it 
never had been, and, in his opinion, never could be, translated into 
English verse, with any tolerable accuracy. My organ of combative- 
ness was, probably, at the time, in a state of considerable excitement ; 
for I was instantly seized with a desire to prove the writer a conceited 
ninny in judging so positively as to what others might be able to do. 
The organs of constructiveness, philology, &c. were roused in some 
manner, (how, I shall leave for the disciples of Dr. Spurzheim to 
explain,) by this energy of the organ of combativeness, and, in some 
fifteen or twenty minutes, produced the following translation, as the 
result of their concentrated and united action. ‘That it is poctry, | 
will not aflirm, nor is poetry one of the conditions of the task ; but it 
is verse, as any one may perceive, whom heaven has blessed with 
an car, or with the faculty of counting, at the same time, syllables and 
fingers, a faculty that too often is thought to supply the place of an 
ear; and grammar and dictionary will, I think, bear testimony to its 
possessing tolerable exactness. 

EPITAPH. 
‘ Cara, vale! ingenio preestans, pietate, pudore, 
At plusquam nate nomine cara, vale ! 
Cara Maria, vale! at veniet felicius wvum, 
Quando iterum tecum, sim modo dignus, ero; 
‘Cara redi!’ lta tum dicam voce, * paternos 
Eja age in amplexus, Cara Maria redi!’ ” 


DONE INTO ENGLISH VERSE. 

Dear one, farewell! with genius blessed, 
With grace and piety, 

But dearer by a daughter's name, 
Alas! farewell to thee ! 

Farewell, Maria dear! a happier time 
Will surely be, 

When I again, if worthy found, 
Shall meet with thee. 

“ Dear one, return!” with joyful voice 
My words will be,— 

‘Come to thy father’s arms, Maria dear, 
Return again to me!” 


wT 
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The Holy Bible, containing the Old and New Testaments, in the Com- 
mon Version. With Amendments of the Language. By Noah Web- 
ster, LL. D. 


The object of Dr. Webster in preparing this work meets with our 
hearty approbation. We can see no good reason why our Bible should 
be disgraced by the indelicate or barbarous phrases, which happened 
to be current two centuries ago, but which were long since driven from 
all good society ; nor can we understand why we should be perplexed 
or misled by words, which, though perfectly intelligible to our ances- 
tors, are now either wholly obsolete, or used with significations en- 
tirely different from those, which the original translators attached to 
them. Besides, why should the passages, which the whole learned 
world allow to have been mis-translated, be suffered to remain clad in 
all the authority of holy writ?) On the other hand, the common ver- 
sion has been familiar to us from our infancy. Our strongest religious 
feelings have been connected with it. Not only its doctrines, its 
threats and promises, but its very words, have been upon our tongues 
and in our hearts from the days of childhood, and to its minutest pe- 
culiarities is attached a sacredness, which belongs to no other writings 
and to no other style. Not only in its general features, buat in its pecul- 
iar phraseology, it has become so incorporated into our literature, is so 
connected with our earliest associations, and so blended with our 
dearest thoughts and feelings, that we can hardly, without violence to 
our nature, suffer even a word to be altered or removed. All the new 
translations of the Scriptures, with which we are acquainted, however 
much they may have done to elucidate the meaning of the original 
text, are altogether unsatisfactory. ‘They do not seem like the holy 
book. Achilles, dressed out as a modern fop, would not more offend 
our classical taste, than the Bible, tricked out in the finery of a modern 
style, offends our religious taste. ‘To our minds it is no longer the 
Bible. Its words carry not with them that fullness and sacredness of 
import, Which are attached to the good old words, that have so long 
come to us from the pulpit and from the family altar. 

We think, therefore, that Dr. Webster has been very judicious in 
his plan. “In my view,” he says in his preface, “ the general style 
of the version ought not to be altered. * * * I have been careful 
to avoid unnecessary innovations, and to retain the general character 
of the style. The principal alterations are comprised in three classes. 


1. The substitution of words and phrases now in good use, for such as are 
now wholly obsolete, or deemed below the dignity and solemnity of the subject. 

“2. The correction of errors in grammar. 

“3. The insertion of euphemisins, words and phrases which are not very offen- 
sive to delicacy, in the place of such as cannot, with propriety, be uttered before 
a promiscuous audience.’ 
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Such is the general plan, and, for the most part, we believe that it 
has been skillfully executed. The following are specimens of the 
changes, which have been made; part tor deal; as, a tenth part of 
flour. Exodus xxix. 40. Skil/ful for cunning, when used of persons ; 
curious for the same word when applied to things. Gen. xxii. 27; Ex. 
xxvi. 1, &c. Finder for Wt, Rom. i. 13; Restrain, 2 Thess. ii. 7. 

“ Take no thought. {tis probable this phrase formerly had a more intensive 
signification than it has at present. In Matt. vi. 25, 27, 31, 34, the phrase falls far 
short of the force, or real meaning of the original. I have expressed the idea by 
Be not anrious. So in Luke xii. 22, 26. 

‘ Prevent. This word is many times used in the version, but not in the sense 
in which it is now universally used. Indeed, so different are its scriptural uses, 
that probably very few readers of common education understand it. I bave had 
recourse to the ablest expositors, English and German, to aid me in expressing 
the sense of the word in the several passages in which it is used.” 


For instance, 2 Sam. xxii. 6, he has rendered, The snares of death 
seized me, (common version, preven:ed me ;) Job iii. 12, Why did the 
knees receive me! (common version, prevent me ;) Isa. xxi. 14, They 
met with their bread him that fled, &c. 


“ Strain out a gnat. Matt. xxiii. 24. ‘The words in our version are ‘ strain af 
agnat.’ It is unaccountable that such an obvious error should remain uncor- 
rected for more than two centuries. The Greek signifies fo stra out a gnat, as 
by passing liquor through a colander or a filter. It is not a doubtful point. 2 
may have been a misprint for out, in the first copies. 

“ Would God, would to God. These phrases occur in several passages in which 
they are not authorized by the original language, in which the name of the Su- 
preme being is not used; but the insertion of them in the version, has given 
countenance to the practice of introducing them into discourses and public 
speeches, with a levity that is incompatible with a due veneration for the name of 
God. In Job xiv. 13, the same Hebrew words are rendered O that, the common 
mode of expressing an ardent wish; and I have used the same words in other 
passages. See Ex. xvi. 3; Deut. xxviii. 67.” 


We might select many other amendments quite as judicious as these ; 
but trust that what we have already done will give to those who have 
not seen the work so favorable an impression as to its character, that 
they will be induced to examine it for themselves. No religious sect 
need fear it. ‘To avoid giving offence to any denomination of Christ- 
ians,”’ says Dr. Webster, “ I have not knowingly made any alteration 
in the passages of the present version, on which the different denom- 
inations rely for the support of their peculiar tenets.’’ 

The following class of alterations do not strike us so pleasantly. We 
cannot think that any man, however eminent, should change the words 
of our common Bible merely for the sake of conformity to his own 
rather peculiar views of language. 

“ To is used for unto. This latter word is not found in the Saxon books, and 
as it is never used in our present popular language, it is evident that itis a modern 
compound. The first syllable wx adds nothing to the signification or force of to ; 
but, by increasing the number of unimportant syllables, rather impairs the strength 
of the whole clause or sentence in which it occurs. It has been rejected by al- 
most every writer for more than a century.”’ 

Admitting that wnto is no longer used in popular language, no one 
mistakes its meaning ; and can any man, who has an ear for the 
melody of speech, consent to have its place supplied by a monosyllable 
in passages like these ? ‘‘ Day unto day uttereth speech and night unto 
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night showeth knowledge ;”’ ‘Come wnto me all ye that labor, and are 
heavy laden, and [ will give you rest; ‘*C continue thy loving kind- 
ness unto them that know thee, and thy righteousness fo the upright 
in heart?” Is there im these passages no beauty added to the expres- 
sion by the use of unto? Nay, have not the translators, in the last of 
the passages quoted, contributed much to the beauty, dignity, and 
power of the sentence by retaining wrto in the former, and using its 
more diminutive brother in the latter, clause of the verse ? 


“My and thy are generally substituted for mine and thine, when used as adjec- 
tives. The latter are wholly obsolete.” 


Suppose that they were wholly obsolete ; do they not in Scripture add 
to the general solemnity of the style? Is it not well to preserve in the 
Bible some furms of speech which are to be found no where else? 
Does not Dr. Webster himself allow that the style of the common ver- 
sion should be preserved? Yet it is an antiquated, an obsolete style, 
and no good writer of the present day would think of imitating it. 
But if an obsolete style is to be preserved, why shall not obsolete forms 
of expression and obsolete forms of words—not obsolete words, but ob- 
solete forms of words—be entitled to the same privilege? Nay, in 
what does the peculiar style of our Bible consist, more, than in the 
antiquated forms of expression and of words which abound in it? But 
we cannot agree with Dr. Webster in admitting that mine and thine, 
‘* when used as adjectives,” are obsolete. ‘To be sure we never hear 
them in conversation, nor are they to be found in plain prose writings ; 
but in poetry and in poetical prose they occur hardly less frequently 
among the writers of our own, than ef any former age. Witness the 
following instances selected, almost at random, from Lord Byron :— 


Though time restore me to my home, 
I ne'er shall bend mine eyes on thee, &c. 


Thine evil deeds are writ in gore, Kc. 


But it is needless to multiply examples of this usage. It never occurs 
before words beginning with a consonant; but in the more smooth and 
polished works of those poets, who have been most attentive to the har- 
mony of words, we believe that my and thy are much less common than 
mine and thine before words beginning with a vowel; and precisely 
such is the case in our translation of the Bible. We think, therefore, 
that in this, as in some other instances, Dr. Webster has violated his 
own rule, and has not “ been careful to avoid unnecessary innova- 
tions.” What is the necessity of changing mine into my in such pas- 
sages as these? ‘‘ ],even I, am he that blotteth out thy transgressions 
for mine own sake.” ‘ Woman, what have | to do with thee? mine 
hour is not yet come.” 

In some cases, where alterations have been made for the purpose of 
rendering the meaning more plain to the uneducated, more, we think, 
is lost in dignity and strength, than is gained in clearness and correct- 
ness. ‘* And as he was thus speaking for himself, Festus said, with a 
loud voice, Pav], thou art beside thyself; much learning doth make 
thee insane. But he said, I am not insanz, most noble Festus.” Acts 
xxvi. 24,25. ‘* And the ill-favored and lean-fleshed cows ate up the 
seven well-favored and fat cows.’’ Gen. xli. 4. 
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The following is an instance of negligence for which we were not 
prepared, knowing, as we did, the great accuracy, care, and industry 
of the editor. Among the changes specified in the Introduction, is 
the substitution of ‘ number for tell, when used in the sense of count,” 
and reference is made to Gen. xv. 5, which stands thus in the new 
work: ‘ and ¢ed/ the stars, if thou art able to number them.” We had 
the curiosity to turn to the passage in our Hebrew Bible and were not 
a little surprised to find that the two words, which are translated tell 
and count, are, in fact, one word, and both, of course, ‘‘ used in the 
sense of count.” 

With respect to the third class of amendments, ‘“ the insertion of 
euphemisms,” a reformation was called for, and the work has been 
judiciously performed. ‘The necessary changes have been made, and 
we are happy to see that the editor has not lent countenance to that 
affected delicacy, that sickening squeamishness, which can hardly be- 
long to a healthy state of mind, but which is, nevertheless, so common 
in these days of unnatural refinement. Were these the only improve- 
ments, which the work before us contained, they would of themselves 
be a sufficient reason why the work should be extensively used, es- 
pecially as a book for children. 

The Jabors of Dr. Webster would have been more useful had he 
confined himself more rigidly to his rules. ‘‘ The language of the 
Bible,” says the Preface, page 4, ‘‘ has no inconsiderable influence in 
forming and preserving our national language.” ‘The remark is just. 
But, if every man is to be allowed to change this language according 
to his own peculiar notions of grammar, etymology, and usage, will 
not the standard be constantly changing with the varying humors of 
the day? And how then will it continue to ‘ form and preserve our 
national language ?’”’ We wish, therefore, for this as well as for other 
reasons, some of which have been stated, that Dr. Webster had re- 
stricted himself to the changes absolutely required from a regard either 
to delicacy or tosense. Still, we thank him for his work ; though our 
gratitude would be more unqualified, if he had seen fit to consult us 
about changing some words, which have been too long cherished as 
friends, to be lightly parted with. We thank him for his labors. They 
must be useful. So far as sense is concerned the present is a decided 
improvement upon the common version; and he, who corrects one 
erroneous passage, or illuminates one dark sentence in this most valu- 
able of books, has done much good to his fellow-men. The errors are 
errors of taste, and upon this subject disputes are unwarrantable. 





The Christian Rule of Marriage. An Essay. By Howard Mal- 


com. 


The author of this essav, it seems, has scruples of conscience about 
officiating at the marriage of unbelievers with believers. He thinks 
such unions contrary to the will of God, and, therefore, clergymen 
ought not to countenance them. His argument seems to be stated 
under three general heads,— 

1. It is forbidden in-the Old Testament : 

2. It is inconsistent with the spirit of the New : 

3. It is improper, on account of its consequences. 
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The amount of the first part of the argument is simply this. The 
Jews were forbidden to intermarry with the Moubites, the Perizzites, 
the Amorites, and the Hittites—therefore, believers are now forbidden 
to intermarry with the Moabites, the Perizzites, &c. of the world 
around them, 

‘The second comes to this: The early Christians were commanded 
to set themselves apart from the world—all the rest of the world being 
unbelieving Jews or Gentiles—thercforce, believers ought not to marry 
from among the Gentiles of this age. 

The third branch may be thus stated. The marriage of believers 
with unbelievers is usually followed by unpleasant diflerences, or by 
the apostacy of the believer from the true faith, or by the unhappiness 
of both parties to the marriage contract. 

It is not easy to express the utter absurdity of this line of argument. 
What analogy can any man in his senses tind between the condition 
of the Jews of old, surrounded by idolatrous nations, and the condi- 
tion of “ Believers,” now, surrounded on all sides by a Christian com- 
munity?) There is a ludicrous inaptness in the argument. 

Again, what analogy is there between the small and persecuted sect 
of Christians, in the first period of Christianity, hemmed in by a Gen- 
tile world, mostly hostile to the preachers of the gospel, and the 
* church” of this age, sustained and supported by public opinion, and 
the contributions of the whole community. 

And lastly, the parties concerned are the only proper judges of the 
suitableness and desirableness of their being married. It is of infi- 
nitely more consequence that they should agree in temper, tastes, and 
mutual esteem and attachment, than in controverted points of dog- 
matic theology. 

But, admitting the argument to be good, when stated in general 
terms—which it is not—the whole thing is rendered nugatory by the 
want of a definition of a believer. Who is a belicver 2? Will Mr. Mal- 
com, will any finite being, have the presumption to say that all are 
unbelievers, who believe not precisely as he does? The age of creeds 
is gone. Hach man must now think for himself, following the serip- 
tures as his only guide. Now, if no people are to marry save those 
who think alike, why the days of monasteries and nunneries must re- 
turn. There will be a universal celibacy, and the human race will die 
out with this generation. But this cannot, of course, be Mr. Malcom’s 
meaning. From some expressions towards the end of the essay, we infer 
that a believer, in his sense of the term, is one who believes in the di- 
vine influence of evening meetings, revivals, four-days meetings, inquiry 
meetings, and other ingenious machinery of that sort—that is, one w ho 
believes in Mr. Malcom. Now, there are many orthodox denomina- 
tions, who think very differently about these things; as, for instance, 
the Episcopalians. It will not do, therefore, for a believer to marry an 
Episcopalian. The same statement might be extended to others. — 

But, it may well be asked, What right has a clergyman to meddle 
in this matter? None at all. It is not a question for Ais conscience 
to decide ; but for the consciences of the man and woman who choose 
to marry. ‘The performing of the ceremony is merely a egal function, 
and in no respect a religious one, so far as the ceremony is binding. 
The clergyman is in no respect responsible for the consequences ; he 
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has no shadow of a right to interfere or object, provided there exist no 
legal obyection—and, if he does so, it is a usurpation that ought to be 
put down by the good sense of the community. The right to be mar- 
ried is an unalienable one, and whoever attempts to deprive us of it, 
by a Moabitish argument, or a proposition concerning the Gentiles, 
will fiud he has his labor for his pats. 


Naturam expellas furcd, tamen usque recurret. 


Human Nature is no fly, to be caught and held in the cobwebs of 
sophistry, spun out of ancient Jewish laws. 

Suppose General Jackson aud the Georgians were to justify their 
conduct, towards the Cherokees and other Indian tribes, by telling 
us about the Children of Israel's driving out the Canaanites, and 
taking possession of their lands, should we not laugh at the folly of 
the defence? Yet the argument is quite as much to the point as Mr. 
Malcom’s. ‘The setting up of such preposterous claims, on the part 
of the ‘* Believers,” as certain people cantingly call themselves by way 
of disparaging others, excites only the spiritual pride of the select few, 
and the ridicule of the Gentiles. In a Christian country, where Chris- 
tian institutions are established and supported, whe.e the precepts of 
Christianity form a part of early education, and the character is formed 
under Christian influences, it is supremely absurd, for a self-appointed 
band, to pretend to a monopoly of belief, and to denounce their neigh- 
bors,—who, probably, are nearly as good as themselves,—by the names 
of heathens, the world, the unregenerate, and by other epithets, equally 
polite, gentlemanly, and Christian-like. 





The Spirit of Life; a Poem. Pronounced before the Franklin So- 
ciety of Brown University, Septenber 3, 1833. By Willis Gay- 
lord Clark. 


This little volume is very creditable to the talents and moral feel- 
ings of its author. It consists of a poem, delivered in 1833, at Brown 
University, and a collection of shorter pieces, printed in various Maga- 
zines, at home and abroad, within the space of several years. The 
first, we think the best in the volume. It shows more skill in the use 
of imagery, a greater command of language, and, in general, a more 
practised. hand, than the other poems. It consists of a series of 
sketches, first, from external nature, in which the “ Spirit of Life” 
manifests itself. ‘The successive aspects of Spring, Summer, Autumn, 
and Winter, are very poetically described ; and second, the theme 
passes from the outward world to the condition of man. In this portion, 
the bard widens his range of reflection, and takes in many collateral 
topics, with much judgement. His reflections are just, and many of 
them beautifully expressed. The following extract is a fair specimen 
of the poem :— 

Who that hath stood, where summer brightly lay 

On some broad city. by a spreading bay, 

And from a rural height the scene surveyed, 

While on the distant strand the billows played, 

But felt the vital spirit of the scene, 

What time the south wind strayed through foliage green, 
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And freshened from the dancing waves, went on, 
By the gay groves, and fields, and gardens won. 
Oh, who that listens to the inspiring sound, 

Which the wide Ocean wakes against his bound, 
While, like some tading hope, the distant sail, 

Flits o er the dim blue waters, in the gale ; 

When the tired sea-bird dips his wings in foam, 
And hies him to his beetling evry home; 

When sun-gilt ships are parting from the strand, 
And glittering streamers by the breeze are fanned ; 
When the wide citys domes and piles aspire, 

And rivers broad seemed touched with golden fire— 
Save where some gliding boat their lustre breaks, 
And volumed smoke tts murky tower forsakes, 

And surging in dark masses, soars to lie, 

And stain the glory of the uplifted sky ; 

Oh. who at such a scene unmoved hath stood. 

And gazed on town, and plain, and field, and tlhood— 
Nor felt that life's keen spirit lingered there, 
Through earth, and ocean, and the genial air ? 


The language of this poem is, in general, simple and correct. The 
epithets are descriptive, and the construction clear. In the choice of 
illustrations, the author shows that he has the educated poet's eye, 
and a copious treasure of poetic feeling. His lines are harmonious, 
and in keeping with the successive topics. Such are the merits of 
this poem. — Its faults are, in part, to be attributed to the tature of the 
subject. The impression it leaves on the reader’s mind 1s too indis- 
tinct; too much like the reveries of a summer afternoon. Images and 
meditations float vaguely before the mind, without taking any very 
definite shape, and then pass off, like clouds, into an undistinguishable 
mass in the distant horizon. The work does not fill the conception 
with any one individual and perfect creation, and yet there is no 
want of coherence in the parts. In the language, too, there is, some- 
times, an inappropriateness, showing the haste of composition, which 
accounts for, but, as Mr. Clark himself admits, does not excuse, the 
fact. Hle uses several words until they become pets, and are as un- 
pleasant as lap-dogs or handsome babies. For instance, the word 
fling, which sounds a little like Mr. Willis’s “ time can fling a thrall ;” 
on page 34, “silver voices flung’ —page 36, “ the syren voice which 
flung’ —page 42, “ When, with a shadow o’er them flung,” and, 
“Can earth, with all its phantoms, fling’—page 65, “ Flinging rich 
shadows on eternal snows.” Now there is quite too much flinging in 
all this. The word is essentially unpoetic, and its introduction into 
descriptive verse, is one of the atleetations—cockneyisms, shall we 
say /—of this age. The word blooms, as a plaral noun, occurs too 
often. It is an authorised word, but sounds, when repeated, too much 
like a far-sought prettiness in the place of a word in common use. 
As, page 13, ** Where the sere blooms of man’s decline are shed’’— 
this whole line is illogical; that is, does not bring out the idea intend- 
ed. What are the ‘‘ blooms of man’s decline?” Page 14, ** When 
dewy blooms bedeck,” &c. Page 21, “ To check the undying blooms,” 
&c. We have rather too much bathing, also: as, page 15, ‘* He (the 
sun) bathes the desert.” Page 25, “* Bathes, through the tranquil eve, 
* * * an unbroken gleam.” Page 42, “ And bathe in light.” More- 
over, things either fade or are fadeless, too often; as, page 14, “ Fadeless 
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and unrepressed,” &c. Page 21, ‘lustre of a fadeless sky.’ Page 
34, “ A faded face.” Page 40, “ a fadeless ray.” Page 52, “ faded 
west.” Page 53, ‘the bright and lovely fade.” Page 56, ** thou 
faded one,” and, * will its hopes be faded.” Page 59, “that faded 
brow,’ &e. [tis strange, how much the frequent use of these little 
aarlings injures the effect of what is otherwise true poetry. It is a 
trick, which writers of occasional pieces are extremely apt to fall into, 
and which friendly eriticisin should always point out, because it may 
so easily be avoided. ‘These poems contain, also, a few comparisons 
that do not illustrate the thing compared, and a few lines, otherwise 
in bad taste. For example, page 15,— 


J 


Making the fretohted bliss it scatters there, 
Seem like the breathings of ambrosial air. 


We do not know what are the ‘ breathings of ambrosial air,” and, con- 
sequently, kKuow not what this freighted bliss is like. Page 19, ‘ His 
silvery locks in earth, like buried snows.” In this line, something 
that every body has seen, is compared to something which nobody has 
seen, which is in bad taste. Page 26— 


Prismatic shafts of sparkling light arise, 
Pure as the thoughts that beam from angels’ eyes. 


Now, people in this world know but little about angels’ eyes, and, con- 
sequently, can have no clear notion ef the degree of purity here 
intended to be expressed. Page 68— 


And many a sunny glade and flowery scene 


Gleam d out, like thoughts of youth, life's troubled years between. 


And page 69,— 


The night-dews lay in the half opened flower, 
Like hopes that nestle in the youthful breast 
/ y : 


In both these eases, the comparisons reversed would be excellent ; as 
they are, the thing compared is more distinet than the thing to which 
itis compared, We had marked several other expressions of the same 
sort, as those already noticed. ‘They are all trifles, but trifles which 
amount to an important aggregate. A poet should avoid all these petty 
ornaments of expression, these little cant turns of phrase, and these 
jingling comparisons, with as much care as a true-bred gentleman 
shuns the silly fopperies of the dandy. We say this, because the 
author of the poems, now before us, 7s a poet, but has not entirely 
escaped the general infection. 

One word more,—as to the dedication to Mr. Bulwer. We entirely 
disagree with Mr. Clark’s exaggerated estimate of Mr. Bulwer’s merits, 
and his influence over our countrymen. Of the former, this is not the 
place to speak ; of the latter, the most that can be said, is, that when 
“Pelham” first came out, a number of weak-headed young gentlemen, 
for want of being duly whipped, spent their time in vehement efforts 
to imitate the sickly follies of that accomplished puppy. Sut now, the 
most miserable dandy would be as ashamed to mimic Pelham, as he 
would to behave like a gentleman. 
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Life of Friedrich Schiller. Comprehending an Examination of his 
Works. From the London Edition. 


The intellectual biography of a great poet, presents one of the most 
interesting phases in which we can contemplate human nature. ‘To 
follow the history of an emiment mind, from the first development to a 
Vigorous maturity and the fruition of its latter glories ; to watch its 
changes and moods, the influences which it exerts, and to which it is 
subject ; to trace the circumstances which give direction and ellicacy 
to its powers, and those which embarrass and distract them; to analyze 
the combined passions, feelings, and prejudices that give it the char- 
acter it possesses ;—all this affords a study full of instructive wisdom. 
It is equally interesting, to compare the opinions and sentiments of 
one period of life with those of another ; the writings produced in the 
shadow of want, with those that have been nurtured in the sunshine 
of affluence. Irom such a comparison, we may derive but a melan- 
choly lesson of human inconsistency, when we see what magic is poss 
sessed by place and pensicn, in moulding the opinions and governing 
the operations of men of knowledge, ability, and private integrity. 

It is not a little singular, that the four most eminent living poets of 
Great-Britain commenced life as violent reformers in politics, and 
dissenters in religion. They were not merely zealous, but were bigots, 
prejudiced and virulent, in their liberality. Some of them became 
itinerant lecturers, to disseminate their principles with the greater 
effect. We have not yet the means of tracing the particular series of 
events that led to the change of their opinions. May it be many years 
before the biographer is called to the sad duty of furnishing us with 
those means! ‘Till then we must remain satisfied with results, 
Wordsworth now holds the office of a stamp-distributer. Southey 
receives a small pension, as a chief contributor to the Quarterly Re- 
view, and an attache of the great publishing house of Mr. Murray. 
Wilson is a professor in the University of Edinburgh, and the reputed 
editor of Blackwood’s Magazine. Coleridge is the ouly one of them 
that derives no benefit from Tory patronage; his active effort in polit- 
ical speculation, is proportionate to this lack of advantage. — All the rest 
are as zealous in their ‘Toryism, as they once were in their Whigism. 
Wilson aud Southey can find io epithets sufficiently vituperative, to 
express their scorn and loathing for the principles which they once 
reverenced as their creed. No motive is too corrupt, or degrading, to 
be assigned for the leading and directive motive of liberal politicians. 
Knave, or fool, is one of the most decent words in their vocabulary. 
Nothing but entire submission to High Church and the most ultra 
Tory doctrines, meets their approbation ; as if the blindness of their 
present zeal were to compensate forthe violence of their early errors, or 
the baseness of their subsequent apostacy. 

In reviewing the character of Schiller, we find no incidents of a 
description that tend to excite even a suspicion of his perfect purity. 
We have no need to offer excuses for violence or instability. He was 
never a bigot or an apostate. ‘The extreme liberality or licentiousness 
of his youth called for no apologizing narrowness or bigotry in age. 
His whole life is marked by a high and prevailing sense of moral dig- 
uity, never sullied even by the shadow of untruth. ‘The moral beauty 
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of his life breathes, also, in his poetry, which is full of the most kind, 
benevolent, and gentle spirit. ‘‘ Schiller’s heart,” says his biographer, 
“was at once fiery and tender; impetuous, soft, affectionate, his en- 
thusiasm clothed the universe with grandeur, and sent his spirit forth 
to explore its secrets, and mingle warmly in its interests. Thus, 
poetry, in Schiller, was not one, but many gifts. It was not the lean 
and flashy song of an ear apt for harmony, combined with a maudlin 
sensibility, or a mere animal ferocity of passion, and an imagination, 
creative, chiefly, because unbridled : it was, what true poetry is always, 
the quintessence of general mental riches, the purified result of strong 
thought and conception, and of refined, as well as powerful emotion. 
In his writings, we behold him a moralist, a philosopher, a man of 
universal knowledge: in each of these capacities he is great, but also 
in more; for all that he achieves in these is brightened and gilded 
with the touch of another quality : his maxims, his feelings, his opin- 
ions, are transformed from the lifeless shape of didattic truths, into 
living shapes, that address faculties far finer than the understanding.” 

The biography before us is a reprint from the English edition, with 
a preface by Professor Follen. From a prospectus inserted at the 
beginning of the volume, we learn that it is the first of a series of 
works of a high literary character, to be issued under the general 
supervision of Mr. Park Benjamin. His prospectus touches cursorily 
upon one or two topics, which would afford matter for half a dozen 
volumes. One of these is the subject of literary compensation. This 
is touched upon with very little of the fastidiousness with which 
literary men are apt to approach it; as if they were, more than other 
men, exempt from the necessities, which, in this world, can be supplied 
only by money. The word is unfashionable, but we know of nothing 
to stand in its place. Mr. Benjamin says that all such productions as 
are accepted for his series, shall be paid for, generously: and he 
invites the attention of literary men to the subject, with the assurance 
that they shall be freely remunerated for their labors. The series is 
not limited to any particular department, but is to include history, 
biography, romance, and all the topics of a pure and elevated lit- 
erature. 

We refer, with pleasure, to the fact, that this volume is issued in a 
style creditable to the character of our press. It is printed with much 
elegance, on a fine paper, and is embellished with an engraved head 
of Schiller, executed in a manner that speaks well for the progress of 
the art. 





Forty Years’ Residence in America; or the Doctrine of a Particular 
Providence exemplified in the Life of Grant Thorburn, Seedsman, 
New-York. Written by himself. 

We have been somewhat disappointed in reading this work. Its 
author is avowedly the original of that amusing character drawn so 
vididly by Galt the novelist, under the name of ‘‘ Lawrie Todd.” It is 
a pity that Mr. Thorburn had not been contented with his portrait, 
embellished as it was by that skillful and almost unrivaled limner. 
But it seems that his “‘ exceeding honesty” was put to the blush when he 
saw himself in that flattering mirror, and he has thought it expedient to 
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appear before the public in a costume of his own homely manufacture— 
accompanied by a certificate of its genuineness, and a damnatory 
objurgation to all ‘ book critics.” With this admonition before our 
eyes, we have not the hardihood to examine the book as to its literary 
merits ; and shall merely attempt to give a brief analysis of its con- 
tents. It may be considered as composed of Five grand divisions :— 
First, an address ‘to the Public,” in which the author states sundry 
reasons that moved him to publish his life—one of which is—*‘ so 
many scraps and mutilated extracts of my history have appeared in 
Galt’s ** Lawrie Todd,” in magazines, tracts, reviews, and newspapers, 
in Europe and America, that | think | owe it to myself to state the 
simple truth,”—and hereunto also is appended a declaration that ‘ this 
first edition, now published by Russell, Odiorne & Co., is the only 
genuine copy ever published.” Secondly, the Preface, containing an 
amplification of the reasons for the author’s publishing an autobiogra- 
phy; and containing moreover the aforementioned bull against ‘‘ book 
critics,” illustrated and enforced by the story of a conversation with 
Thomas Paine. Thirdly, the Life and Times of Grant Thorburn, 
divided into four chapters. J'vurthly, the ‘‘ Appendix, consisting of 
Scenes in the Life of Grant Thorburn.” ‘This is the longest of the 
five great divisions, and larger than all the others combined—compris- 
ing one hundred and sixty pages out of two hundred and _ sixty-four. 
And Fifthiy and lastly, we have the ‘ Advertisement,” which seems 
to have been originally a part of the Preface, or of the address to the 
reader with which the book opens. 

As specimens of the composition of this work, and the homely 
modesty of its author, we subjoin an extract, taken from a portion en- 
titled ‘‘ A Week in Boston.” 


About seven, P. M. we were quietly set down at the Tremont. Since my 
former visit, three years ago, I received many invitations from ladies and gentle- 
men from Boston, who had called to look at our store. 1 discovered by the way 
that I had left most of my cards behind ; reflecting on the circumstance, thinks I, 
should | pass the door of any of them good folks, they will think, either that I 
am destitute of common civility, or wanting in truth, so I inserted the following in 
the Boston Transcript :— 


“Notice. Through the progress of the two years just gune by, I received 
many pressing invitations—beautiful cards—and made many fair — to call 
on Mr. and Mrs. So-and-So, first time 1 was in Boston; unhappily, however, in 
the notes of preparation, I came off forgeting most of my cards and part of my 
wits in New-York; not wishing to be thought guilty of a breach of promise, or 
wanting in the common civilities of life, 1 wish only to inform my good friends 
aforesaid, if they will leave their address at the Seed Store, No. 52, North-Market- 
Street, I will endeavor to redeem my pledge. 

“If spared I intend remaining about a week.”’ 


I had another reason for publishing this notice ; I knew that among some of 
the fashionable folks, they think they are obliged to practise a great deal of hy- 
pocrisy. I remember many years ago of carrying a bill to a fashionable lady in 
Broadway, New-York ; she and another lady were just coming to the door—the 
former asked me to step in the parlor ; she was warm in her thanks to her neigh- 
bor for calling and seemed earnest in her invitations for her tocall again soon. As 
I had never seen any thing of fashionable life, you may think I was almost con- 
founded, when after shutting the front door with a /oud slam, she returned into 
the parlor, and without paying any attention to me, began to harangue to her 
daughter most vehemently ; she wished that “ hateful woman would never enter 
her door again, that she always gave her the headache, as her tongue was as 
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rough as the sound of a grindstone,’ &c. &c. Thinks [ to myself, this is another 
way of doing business. She paid my bill, however, that was my business; the 
other affair was her own. So [ thought about my ecards; it may be that some o 
those fine ladies whose ecards are so smooth and brightly polished, after all would 
rather see the grave-digeer coming in the house than to see me: so thinks I, this 
notice will put all to rights; them that are sincere will send their ecards, and on 
thein I will call; them that are not sincere will see the advertisement, and so 
take the will for the deed. 
* 7 * * ri od * * - * * * * 

But to return to Boston and the cards The day after my advertisement ap- 
peared, the second edition of cards came pouring in like hail froma thander-cloud 
in the month of July. Punctual to the our, Lascended the steps of the princely 
mansion of the handsome Mrs. . just as the clock struck seven. When the 
door of the parlor opened, the blaze of lights, dress, youth, and beauty, was some- 
thing more than my senses were prepared to receive. ** Be not forgetful to enter- 
tain strangers, for some have thereby entertained angels unawares,’ was the first 
idea that struck my mind. The lady of the manor on which I now stood, once 
entered my store; she was to mea stranger; | entertained her, not knowing [ 
was entertaining one, in many respects, so far superior to what we usually meet 
in the ordinary walks of life. My thoughts on this occasion may have taken a 
wrong flight, (as they have done many a time, both before and since.) but | merely 
state what they were. It was the first time | had met an assembly where the 
sights were so imposing : the amusements of the evening commenced with what 
they call handing round tea, (a thing [had never seen pertormed in Scotland ;) 
first came a servant with tea-cup and saucer; another with bread and butter; 
then there came cake, rusk, tongue and sweetineats: here | was brought to a dead 
stand—imy hands were full—I could neither eat nor drink. Says 1, Madam, this 
tea drinking concern of yours, reminds ne of the man who was going to bury his 
wife, in Scotland. They had three miles to walk, and were going pretty fast : 
Not so fast, friends, says the husband—do n't Jet us make a toi/ of a pleasure. 
Now, says 1, Madam, your tea concern is all very good, but the way in which you 
manage the business, makes a real ¢o// of a pleasure—at least, to me. The lady 
took the hint, and very politely placed before me a smali stand, when [ got along 
very comfortably, 

Among the mi: any fine eatables placed on the board, or paraded round the room, 
an article came in, in size and appearance resembling a seven pound ham, very 
neatly roasted. In answer to my question, the queen of the feast informed me it 
was a roasted yam. Never having seen a roasted yan, and never having tasteda 
yam in my life, my curiosity was awake. In a few minutes the heart of the yam 
was nicely scooped out, with a silver spoon, placed on pretty little china plates, 
neatly compounded with the sweetest of butter and essence o f spic e. According 
to order, it was handed first to the ladies ; all were loud in praise of the yam : then 
to the gentlemen; nothing was heard but the delicious yam—the famous St. Do- 
mingo yam. (I thouzht of the man with the long nose, riding through the town 
of r veel ) I took one tea-spoon full of the yam, then another; thinks I 
to myself, were it not for the sweet butter and odoriferons spice, the heart of a 
corn-stalk would taste better. The lady of the feast asked how I liked the yam : 
says 1, Madam, it reminds me of the story of a young countryman, whose grand- 
mother died and left him a fortune. He came into Edinburvh to see life : observ- 
ing that people were carried from street to street in sedan chairs, he applied tothe 
porters fora ride. They seeing he was a flat, one of the porters winked to his 
mate, who drew out the bottom of the chair, on the one side, just as his fellow 
opened the door to let the young man step in on the other side ; “when he stepped 
in, the door was shut, and the young man stood on the pavement. Away they 
go, through mud and through mire, always crossing where the mud was dee pest. 
At length they stopped in front of the hotel where he lodged ; being let out, and 
his fare paid, Well, says the carriers, how did you like your ride? O, says he, It 
was very good, but, were it not for the name of the thing, a body might jus st as 
-— walk. Now, Madam, says 1, were it not for the name of the thing, a good 
Seotch potatoe would make a better feast. [am sure that the laugh which fol- 
i d, done the mistress and her wuests more good, than all the y derived by eat- 
ing the yam. By and by the music and the danee went round; a live ly w ‘idow, 
of forty, asked if | would waltz with her; | told her if she would show me how it 
was done, and I liked it, | would try. She jumped up and threw her arm round 
the slender waist of a tall girl; away they flew to the sound of the tamborine 
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when done, she sat down by me on the sofa. Well, says she, how do you like it ? 
Says I, Madam, I think it’s coming to rather too close quarters. | never, till that 
hour, knew exactly what waltzing was; and | must say, | tremble for the sons 
and fathers of the next generation, if we are to go on in imitation of those vile 
European customs. | asked her if the lads took hold of the lasses when they were 
at those pranks; she said they did; then says I, the lasses are the more fools to 
Jet them. 

We are not particularly pleased with Mr. Thorburn’s notions about 
“the doctrine of a particular Providence.” It savors a little too much 
of the Pharisee. ‘There is no harm in a man’s supposing that he is a 
peculiar favorite of his Maker—provided his belief is indulged ouly for 
the purpose of enlivening his own faith, humbling his own pride, and 
exciting his own feelings to acts of piety and devotion ; but when he 
claims to be one of the chosen race, and attempts to illustrate and 
prove his claim by a series of incidents, which, uf they prove nothing 
else, certainly manifest the possession of a good share of worldly wis- 
dom—that ‘ godliness, which hath the promise of the life that now is” 
—we apprehend that he has, with all his apparent humility, a little 
touch of vanity. Very few readers, probably, would have thought of 
attributing Mr. Thorburn’s success in the traffic of the world to a 
special interposition of Divine Providence, if he had not credited all 
his good luck, and the result of his shrewd speculations to that cause. 
We would not be understood as denying the truth of the general prop- 
osition of the greatest moral philosopher that ever lived—** There ts a 
special Providence in the fall of a sparrow’—and which is substan- 
tially the declaration of Him who spake as never man spake—but it is 
impossible to read this book, without imbibing an idea that its author 
is at least willie that men should know how often he fasts, how often 
he prays, and how fervently he thanks God that the purchase of the 
Quaker Meeting-House turned out to be a good speculation, 

There are a good many anecdotes in this book, ipteresting in them- 
selves; and others, which derive their attraction from the author’s 
quaint manner of telling them. Some of the incidents connected with 
the early part of his residence in New-York are affecting, and are 
related in a style of simplicity which touches the feelings. We have 
no doubt of the exact troth of what Mr. Thorburn tells us of his ser- 
vices in the time of the prevalence of the yellow fever in New-York. 
To him, doubtless, it was a particular Providence that preserved his 
life, while his neighbors were falling around him, like grass beneath 
the arm of the mower; but were not the victims of the destroyer’s 
scythe equally the objects of the particular care of Him, without whose 
knowledge not a sparrow falleth to the ground? Let another man 
praise thee, and not thine own mouth—a stranger, and not thine own 
lips. 

There are some things in the volume, which one would hardly ex- 
pect to meet here—such as the speech of Black Hawk, and some of 
the newspaper articles on Liverwort. And there are some others, such 
as the description of the meeting-house and the first religious service 
which the author attended in Boston, that would have taken nothing 
from his reputation if they had been omitted. There is a disposition 
to sneer at every thing connected with religion, if it does not happen 
to correspond with the notions and prejudices of the author, which is 
discreditable to him, and offensive to good taste and good manners. 
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With a good deal of sensible observation, there are mingled so many 
poor and abortive attempts at wit, that the book, if it aimed at the 
elevation of character, must be considered as an entire failure. 


The History and Geography of the Mississippi Valley. To which is 
appnded a condensed Physical Geography of the United States, 
and the whole American Continent. By Timothy Flint, author of 
* Recollections of the Last Ten Years in the Mississippi Valley.” 


Our friend, the Public, shows more than his usual discrimination— 
having called for three editions of Flint’s Geography and History of 
the Mississippi Valley. ‘These, too, are veritable, genuine editions, 
which go farther than a new title page ;—more than can be said of 
some works this side the Alleghanies. It falls to the lot of few men 
to feel and describe the wonders of the visible world, so well as the 
author. The West is a new world, and it has been but recently dis- 
covered. The first navigators coasted along the barren shores of the 
continent,—their immediate successors explored the rivers and bays, 
but another race and generation crossed the mountains to the magnifi- 
cent West. It is within the memory of young men, that it was a 
pilgrimage of danger, to go as far, even, as the pleasant Ohio. It was 
a wilderness, lovely, though wild, but peopled with a race whom nature 
or education had divested of the emotion of pity; who, so steeled 
themselves in stoicism, that they never complained of their own suffer- 
ing, or commiserated that of others. ‘The best of the race has been 
described as,— 


“ A stoic of the woods,—a man without a tear.” 


The men who first went from New-England to Ohio, with an axe 
on one shoulder and a gun on the other, were not led by the mean 
consideration of gain; for all pecuniary advantage was remote, and 
present subsistence precarious. They had the locomotive tendency 
that distinguishes the sons of New-Enugland, and they had a heart and 
imagination to be filled with the wild magnificence of nature. Here, 
as they descended the last ridge of the Alleghanies, creation was 
spread before them, as it might have appeared to Adam when he 
passed through the gates of Eden, to struggle through a world of 
danger, when the beasts that he had named were all around him, but 
after the serpent had learnt to sting, and the lion to rend. But the 
original pioneers of the West, were from Virginia and North-Carolina, 
men of “ bold emprize,” if not of “ mighty bone.” They were hunt- 
ers, private Nimrods, who had a passion for the chase, that danger 
could not repress, though it came in its most appalling form. 

Even now, when the fire and the axe have prustrated the noblest 
trees, there is an interest in a western forest, that warms the coldest 
traveler that ever gazed vacantly upon beauty. The forests, the 
rivers, and the prairies, are all emblems of immensity; they occupy 
spaces that look considerable, even upon a map of our planet. Many 
a mind, attuned to solitude and contemplation, has had its happiest 
hours among them. 

The prairies are seas of green. Some old oriental traveler writes, 
that he never found himself in the desert, without an emotion of sub- 
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limity ; but this feeling belongs as much to the prairie, which is bloom- 
ing with flowers and teeming with huge or beautiful forms of animal 
life. 

These and other natural features of the West, Mr. Flint has de- 
scribed admirably, and in all other essential points, his Geography pre- 
sents a good picture of the great valley. 





An Address before the Hampshire, Franklin, and Hampden Agri- 
cultural Society; delivered in Greenfield, Oct. 23, 1933. By 
Henry Colman. 


The establishment of Agricultural Societies has produced other 
benefits beside improvements in farming. It has encouraged if not 
created a taste for literature, among a class of people, who, of all 
others, ought to cultivate it. The annual addresses before these nu- 
merous institutions frequently exhibit flowers of eloquence, lessons of 
moral duty, and illustrations of reiigious feeling and devotion, as well 
as practical admonitions in the science of farming. Mr. Colman’s 
address is one of this character. It may be read with equal pleasure 
by the hardy and hard-laboring husbandman, whose busy life scarcely 
admits of an hour’s recreation, and his daughter, whose ambition may 
lead her to study for more refinement of intellect and more elegance of 
manners. The address begins, as an address of this sort always 
should, of course, with a compliment to the yeomanry and an enco- 
mium on their calling; but Mr. Colman does not omit to inform his 
audience that other people are obliged to work, and sometimes with 
aching heads and heavy hearts. He says— 

He who labors with his mind, equally as he who labors with his hands, is a 
working man. The hardy ploughman who * jocund drives his team a-field,” and 
proudly strokes the smooth coats of his cattle, has no reason to envy the pale 
and emaciated scholar, poring till faint with exhaustion over the half-formed pro- 
geny of his wearied brain; with eyes scarce open hunting for metaphors by the 
expiring rays of his midnight lamp; and waiting so long with hope deferred for 
the gushes of inspiration, that when at last the waters are troubled he has not 
strength enough left to crawl to the fountain. In the crowded hive of human 
life, they who build the cell, as well as they “who gather the honey to store it 
well,” are mutually useful and essential. But among the various occupations of 
society, agriculture obviously holds a commanding rank. If the prince may 
proudly say “1 govern all,” and the soldier “1 fight for all,” and the merchant 
“7 pay all;’’ the farmer may hold up his head as high as the rest, and witha 
noble self-complacency may say, “ I feed all.’’ What would become of the oper- 
atives, and of what use would be the curious and exquisite machinery of the 
largest establishment, if the power-wheel should cease its revolutions? Manu- 
factures and commerce, all of science and all of art, all of intellectual as well as 
physical good, are dependent on agriculture. The agricultural products of one 
year are not more than sufficient for the consumption of the animal creation until 
the succeeding harvest pours out its golden treasures. If the husbandman should 


remit his labors for a single season the human race must perish. What would 
philosophy do without bread ? 


About two thirds of the address are taken up with what may be 
called the doctrines of the improved agricultural system, and their ap- 
plication. Inthe following extract, moral sentiment is expressed in 
language excelled in beauty only by that of the picture so enchantingly 
drawn. 


The respectable farmer occupies a most important and responsible moral station 
in the community. Coming in contact with a numerous class of young men, 
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whose manners and morals have been two often coarse, vulgar, intemperate, and 
disreputable, it becomes his duty, and he should deem it a great privilege, to ex- 
hibit such an example of sobriety. decorum, civil manners, and blameless conver- 
sation, ay can hardly fail to command their respect and to win their esteem. 
Profaneness, indecency, and intemperance, which have been but the too common 
vices of this class of men, he should resolutely expel from his territory ; and 
above all things not countenance them by a disgracetul example. The farming 
interest is fast experiencing the most important benefits of the utter disuse of 
ardent spirit, the complete exorcism of this worst of evil spirits from their prem- 
ises. Many a thrifty farm and many a beautiful cottage, the abode of industry, 
contentment, and competence, has been washed away by the bitter streain of 
New-England rum; and it has gradually undermined the tenement, until at last 
the whole inmates have fallen in a common ruin, and have floated downwards on 
acurrent which never stops, into the dark ocean of infamy and unutterable 
wretchedness. 

Agriculture ean never be looked to in this part of the country as a source of 
wealth. Yet it may be made to yield an ample competence ; and sutftlicient to 
satisty the reasonable desires of a well-disciplined mind, which has just views of 
human life, and is neither cankered by vice nor intoxicated by ambition. His 
gains, the fruits of honest industry, made at no man’s expense, and prejudicing 
no man’s interest, may be enjoyed with the full satisfaction of his own heart and 
conscience. His occupation presents no hazards to his own or his children’s vir- 
tue. He has at his command all the means of subsistence and conrfort. His 
abode is the calm abode of peace, industry, frugality, and contentment. [His table 
is spread with the substantial fruits of his own labor. His clothing is gathered 
from the flocks which he himself teeds ; and. woven by the industrious hands of 
the wife and children whom he loves, and who love to share his labor. he wears 
it with an honorable and enviable pride. When honor and integrity, kindness 
and piety, shed their combined influence over such a habitation, however low ly, 
humble, secluded, weather-beaten or moss-covered, it presents an example of sub- 
stantial independence and domestic comfort, which the proudest monarchs of the 
earth may envy. 

The farmer of all others should be a man of religion. If pious gratitude and 
confidence find no place in his bosom, his mind must be debased by selfishness, 
and his heart as hard as the stones of his fields. “ Even the ox knoweth his 
owner and the ass his master’s erib.” How can he then, receiving so inmmedi- 
ately as he does from the hand of God the exuberant bounties of his providence, 


be unmindful of the source of all his power and ail his blessings ! 


The author of this address is not merely a theoretical farmer— 
agricultural employments have been mingled with the labors of the 
closet; and the cornficld and the pulpit are alternate witnesses of his 
fervency and zeal in the cause of physical and moral improvement. 
Long may he continue his devotion to both, ‘ and armed for eithes 
field.” 
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UNITED STATES. 
Conxcress. No business of a public 
nature has been completed in Congress, 
during the month. There have been 
long and eloquent discussions in both 
Houses, in reference to the United 
States Bank, the Report of the Secre- 


tary of the Treasury on the removal of 
causes of 
scarcity of 


the public deposites, and the 
the present unparalleled 
money. 

Rerenue. Appended to the Annual 
Report of the Secretary of the Treasury 
on the Finances, are numerous tables, 
exhibiting complete details of the re- 
ceipt and expenditure for the year 1532, 
in the various branches of the public 
service. We quote some of the items 
of most general importance. 

The gross revenue charged on all mer- 
ehandize imported, was 82>,270,575 OD 
cents; tonnage, &e. S49.561 40. The 
drawbacks were, on foreiga merchan- 
dize, $4,522,641 50; on domestic refin- 
ed sugar and distilled spi its, $45,050,65; 
and the bounties and allowances were 
$254,137 27—leaving the cross revenue 
$23,457,400 Gs. The e xpe nses of col- 
lection were S1.272,674 3™, or a little 
more than aoe per cent. and the net 
revenue oo 30. 

The value ‘af phic paying du- 
ties ad valorem, was $49,774,035; and 
the average duty twenty-five and seven- 
tenths per cent. ‘ihe amount of the 
ad valorem duties was 812.515.5200 16. 

The specific duties amounted to 
S11,677,025 69. There were imported 
for consumption, of wines, 6,826.04 
gallons ; of spirits, 2.230.928 gallons ; 
of molasses, 16.354.788 gallons ; of tea, 
R.826.005 Ibs.: of coffee, 41.603.576 Ibs.; 
of sugar, 48 465.532 Ibs; of salt, 3.828.011 
bushels. From the ageregate amount 
of these duties, sundry deductions are 
to be made, for discounts on drawback. 
duties refunded, &c. to make the sums 
correspond with those given above. 

The whole amount of teas imported, 
was &.571,640 Ibs. of which 44.725 Ibs. 
were re-exported with benefit of draw- 
back. 

Of cotfee, the whole amount of 
portation was 97,162,305 Ibs. of 

Vou. Vib. 





im- 
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52,308,729 Ibs. were re-exported, with 
the benefit of drawback. 


The American tonnage engaged in 
forei ign trade, according to the Re gis- 
ter’s report, was 9722-2 tons. The 


foreign tonnage employed in the same 
trade, was 412,104.) The proportion of 
foreign tonnage to the whole tonnage 


engaged in the foreign trade of the 
United States, was 27.7 per cent. 
The public lands sold during the 


year 1032, were 2,462,342 acres, and 
the purchase money was $3,115,376 09 
The cash receipts were $2,315,152" 62, 
all the incidental expenses $115,425 22, 


leaving to be paid into the United 
States Treasury, $2,023,301 03. 
For the first three quarters of the 


year 1°53, the sales of public lands 
were 2,042,640 acres; the purchase 
moneys were $2,559,556 20; the inci- 
dental expenses $84,206 49, and the 
cash payments into the Treasury, 
$2,219,057 35. 


The int. The report of the direc- 
tors of the Mint, respecting the opera- 
tions of the year 1533, states that the 
coinage eflected within that period, 
amounts to $&3.705.710; comprising 

5 in gold $2,259,000 in 


S978 550 coins, 
=.160 in copper, and consist- 





silver, 
ine of 10,: 07.700 pieces of coin, viz: 


Half Ragles, 193,030 pieces, making $968,150 








Qr. Fagles, 1100 10,400 
Half Dollars, 5,206,000 ‘e 66 2,603,000 
Qluarter do. 156000 sé “e 29,000 
Dimes, 5.000 se “6 is,500 
Halt do. 1370,000 “6 6 fis 500 
Cents, 2.739 ,000 “ 66 27 390 
Lait do. 154,000 6s ss 775 


LO 370.799 





Of the amount of gold coined within 
the past year, about S-0,000 were de- 
rived from Mexico, South-America, and 
the West-Indies; $12,000 from Africa ; 
&268.000 from the Gold Region of the 
United States. and about 818,000 from 
sources not ascertained. 

Of the amount of Gold of the United 
States, above mentioned, about S104 000 
may be stated to have been received 


from Virginia, S475,000 from North- 
Carolina, S660.000 from South-Caroli- 
na, S216,000 trom Georgia, and about 
S700 from Tennessee 


23 
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In the report of January Ist, 19833, it 
was remarked that the quantity of gold 
in the United States, brought to the 
mint in the year 1532, was regarded, 
according to estimates entitled to great 
respect, as not much exceeding one- 
half the quantity produced from the 
mines within that year; nearly an equal 
amount being supposed to have been 
exported uncoined, or consumed in the 
arts. Nothing has since occurred to 
create a doubt of the correctness of that 
conjecture. It is altogether probable 
that the remark is equally true in re- 
gard to the last year, and that the 
amount of gold derived from the United 
States, within that period, has exceeded 
one million and a half of dollars. This 
sum, it is believed, is not less than 
about one-fifth of the amount of gold 
produced within the same period, from 
all other sources, in Europe and Amer- 
ica, estimated according to the best 
authorities. 


Commerce. From the annual Report 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, the 
following facts are derived :— 

The amount of duties which accrued during 
the year ending 3lst Dec. 1831, on merehandize 
paying duties ad valorem, was, $12,515,580 16 
Do. on articles paying specific 


duties, 11,677,025 69 
Net revenue afte rde due ting all 
expenses, - - - - $22,178,735 30 


In the annexed statement, for the 
sake of comparison, we present the 
number of gallons, &c. of specific arti- 
cles imported during the year —- 
3lst December, 1x31, and those of Ix 
in parallel columns, after deducting = 
amount exported. 


31. 
Wines 3,690,465 a) My 
Spirits 1,752,361 } galls. 


galls. 
Molasses 15,445.: 43 = 





Teas 1,450,293 

Coffee “oin.at2} Ibs. Ibs. 
Sugar 69,958,687 

Salt 3,036,487 bush. S'ROs. on bush. 


The real amount of salt imported in 
1832, was 6,133,942 bushels. Of which 
was exported, 18,011 bushels; consum- 
ed in the fisheries, 2,341,373. Leaving 
the amount on which duty was paid, as 
above, 3,228,811 bushels. 


The amount of American tonnage employed 
in the foreign trade in 1832, was 972,282 
Foreign tonnage, do. do. 412,104 
Total, - 1,384,386 
American tonnage employed in the foreign 





trade, in 1831, = 914,704 
Foreign tonnage, do. do. 317,058 
Total, 1 232,362 


Showing an increase of tonnage em- 
ployed in “the foreign trade in 1332, as 
compared with the previous year, of 
152,024 tons ; of which increase, 57,578 
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was American, and 94,446 foreign. The 
increase of foreign tonnage was not 
only proportionably greater than that 

* American, but absolutely greater by 
36,865 tons. 

These returns embrace but one quar- 
ter more than the last Annual Commer- 
cial Statement; that being for the year 
ending 30th September, 1-32, and these 
for the year ending 3lst December, 
1R32. The next annual commercial 
statement, embracing the returns for 
the year ending 30th September, 1833, 
may be expected in two or three 
months. The value of imports during 
that year, is already ascertained to be 
about $109,000.000, or $8,000,000 more 
than those of the previous year; 
and of exports, $90,663,403, of which 
$70.642,030) were of domestic, and 
$20,021 373 of foreign articles, showing 
an increase in the former, as compared 
with the previous year, of $7,504,560, 
and a decrease in the latter, of 
$4,018,600. 

Whale Fishery. The New-Bedford 
Gazette gives the following list of ves- 
sels engaged in this business in the 
United States :— 


Ships. Barks. 

New-Bedford, - 129 17 
Fairhaven, - 24 i 
Dartmouth, - 2 2 
Rochester, - 2 2 
Nantucket, 7l 2 
Falmouth, . - 6 I 
Warren, - Il l 
Bristol, - - 13 1 
Newport, - - 5 J 
Hudson, - - 8 3 
Providence, 2 0 
Portsmouth, - 3 1 
Sagharbor, - - 23 0 
Bridgeport, ‘ - 1 0 
New-London, - - 28 0 
Norwich, 2 0 
Newburyport, - - 3 0 
Edgartown, - - 6 0 
Mystic, - . 2 0 
Salem, : - 5 ] 
Boston, - - 4 0 
New-York, - - 3 2 
Stonington, - - 3 0 
Fall-River, - 2 0 
Poughkeepsie, - : 2 1 
Plymouth, - - 4 1 
Gloucester, - - 2 0 
Newburgh, : 3 0 
Wareham, - - l 0 
Portland, - - ! 0 
Wiscasset, - 1 0 
Greenport, - - 2 0 

Total, 374 40 


In addition to the above, there are 
engaged in the whale fishery from 
New-Bedford, 2 brigs; from Westport, 
3 brigs; New-London, 1 brig; Prov- 
incetown, | brig ; besides several schoo- 
ners and sloops from Nantucket and 
elsewhere. 

Three vessels belonging to Lynn, are 
included in this list. 
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United States Bank. The following 
gentlemen have been elected Directors 
of the United States Bank, for the en- 
suing year :—Nicholas Biddle, Manuel 
Eyre, Ambrose White, John Sargent, 
James C. Fisher, John S. Henry, 
Charles Chauncey, Matthew Newkirk, 
Lawrence Lewis, John Holmes, Daniel 
W. Cox, John Bohlen, Jno. R. Neff, Wm. 


Platt, Jno. Goddard, Robert Lenox of 


N. Y. Jno. Aathbone, jr. New-York, 

George Hoffman of Maryland, Roswell L. 

Colt, of Maryland, Jno. Potter of S. C. 
Those in italics are new Directors. 


From an official statement of the affairs of 
this institution, it appears that the nett profits 
of the last six months, were $1,501,199 21 
From which, deducting the divi- 

dend of 34 per cent. - 
There remains a surplus of profit 

on the operations of the past 

year, amounting to : - 276,199 21 

We learn, moreover, that the reserved funds 
of the Bank are as follows : 

For several years past a contingent 

fund to repair all the losses of 

the Bank, has been accumulat- 

ing Ull it has reached the sum of 

$5,038,688 CO 
The total of these loss- 
es Is ascertained, by 
rigorous examina- 
tions, to amount to 


1,225,000 00 


5,494,376 22 


Leaving a surplus of 

The Banking Houses 
cost, originally $1,220,149 51 

There has been appro- 
priated out of the 
earnings of the bank 
—a sinking fund to 
extinguish this cost 
—which now a- 
mounts to 976,199 59 

Leaving the present 
cost at 

Being 20 per cent. of 
the original cost. 

The estimated value 
of these buildings, 
in January, 1834, is 

Their present reduced 
cost 


244,029 92 


@914,445 08 


244.029 92 

Leaving a surplus of 

To this is to be added the amount 
of the profits, undivided and dis- 
posable—forming the balance of 
the profit and loss account— 
which is $3,152,877 7: 


670,415 16 


Making a total of 3,967,605 32 
Being upwards of eleven per cent. on the cap 
ital. 

We understand, besides, that the following 
is the result of the operations of the Bank, for 
the last three months, since the removal of the 
deposites. 

The removal of the public deposites, and the 
pressure which makes individuals use their de- 
posites, have occasioned a withdrawal from the 
Rank, since the Ist of October, of 85,911 922 67 
Thus these deposites were— 

On the Ist of Oct. 17,877 

On the Ist of Jan. 10,965 
In the same space, the loans of 

every description—-local loans 


298 26 





or 


and domestic bills—have been 
reduced as follows :— 
October Ist, 60,094,202 93 
January Ist, 54,911,461 70 





5,182,741 23 








So that the actual reduction of the 
business of the bank has been 
less by - . - - 
than the sums actually with- 
drawn trom it. 

During the sume period, the specie 
Was, on the Ist of October, $10,662,441 51 

On the Ist of January, 10,031,237 72 


1,729,181 44 





A diminution of $632,203 79 
The Notes in circulation, were— 
On the Ist of October, 
On the Ist of January, 


$19,128,189 57 
19,208,379 90 


$00,190 33 





An increase of - - 


MAINE. 

The Legislature assembled at Augus- 
ta, January 1. Robert P. Dunlap, the 
newly-elected Governor, delivered a 
message on the second, which gives an 
encouraging view of the civil, literary, 
and benevolent institutions of the state. 

Militia. By an abstract of the returns 
of the Militia for 1233, made to the le- 
gislature by the Adjutant-General, the 
whole number of officers in commission 
is 2336—the whole number of non-com- 
missioned officers and musicians, 5726— 
the whole number of privates, 31537— 
the aggregate, 39,599. These are di- 
vided into 610 companies, giving an 
average of about 65 officers and soldiers 
toacompany. Besides these, there are 
seven companies, from which no returns 
have been received, and which would 
make the aggregate about 40,000. The 
state's property in the Arsenals at Port- 
land and Bath, in 1°27, was valued at 
$156,597, since which time sufficient 
additions have been made to it to main- 
tain that value, notwithstanding the de- 
livery of some articles for the use of the 
Militia, and the supposed deterioration 
occasioned by time. 

Banks. By the returns laid before 
the legislature, it appears that the situ- 
ation of the banks, in June last, was as 
follows: The total amount due from 
them was $4,327,70307, viz. capital 
stock $2,440,000, bills in circulation 
$1,158,350, and net profits on hand 
$60.269 21; balances due to other banks 
$117,522 47, cash deposited $550,895 39. 
‘The amount of their resources was 
$4,323,120 68, viz. specie in banking 
houses $137,036 19, — real estate 
$74,322 86. bills of other banks in the 
state $71,056 96, of banks out of the 
state $34,699, amount of all debts, ex- 
cept balances from other banks 
$3,732,583 6S. The amount of the 
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last dividend, previous to June, was 
$77 025, of received profits at the time 
of declaring it 825,651 37, and of doubt- 
fal debts $19,975 93. The above state- 
iment includes twenty-three banks ; 
seven being new ones, made no return, 


MASSACHUSETTS 

The Legislature assembled in Boston, 
Jan. 1. In the Senate 19 members 
were present. Penjamin T. Pickman 
was re-elected President, and Charles 
C. Calhoun, Clerk. In the Hlouse of 
Representatives, about 500° members 
took their seats. William B. Calhoun, 
was re-elected Speaker, unanimously, 
and Luther S. Cushing, Clerk. There 
were twenty vacancies in the Senate, 
by the failure of the people in several 
districts to elect them in tle usual way ; 
which vacancies were subsequently fill- 
ed by a convention of the two branches, 
from the candidates voted for by the 
people. There having been no choice 
of Governor and Lieutenant- Gover nor, 
by the people, the duty of electing those 
magistrates devolved on the legislature. 
The House of Representatives chose, by 
ballot, John Davis and Mareus Morton, 
as candidates for the office of Governor, 
and Samuel T. Armstrong and Samuel 
Lathrop as candidates for that of Lieu- 
tenant-Governor. From the candidates, 
thus presented, it became 
the Senate to ehoose those otticers In 











that body, JOHN DAVIS had 30 votes 
and was elected Governor, and SAMU- 

EL T. ARMSTRONG had the same 
number and was arenen Lieutenant- 
Governor. My. Davis being a member 
of Congress, and attending upon that 


service in Washington, was insormed, 
by a committee, of the election. He ap- 
peared in a convention of the two 
Houses on the 19th of January, 
qualified, and delivered an inaugural 
speech. Hezekiah Rarnard was re- 
elected Treasurer and Receiver Gene- 
ral. Edward D. Bangs 
elected Secretary of State. 


The 
of the 


was 


was also re- 


Treasury. By the annual report 
Treasurer, it appears that the 
amount due from the Commonwealth 
on the Ist inst. was S™ 1.350 64, of which 
$73,000 was due to banks for money 
borrowed, and the amount due to the 
Commonwealth $545,000 30, viz. on 


bonds and notes received for eastern 
lands, $200,371 19; miscellaneous bonds 
and notes, $0,345 77; 30 shares in the 


Gloucester Canal, 81500; notes bearing 
interest at 5 per cent 

received of the Massachusetts claim, 
loaned to banks in Boston, S281 .0ut 
The amount of cash in the treasury, on 






. being the amount 


the duty of 
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The 
amount of receipts during the last year, 
including &31,.223 57, which was the 


the Ist inst. was $52,873 34. 


cash on hand January 1, 
133, was $611,777 26, viz. bank tax 
$266,668 47; auctien tax $43,134 55; 
principal and interest of miscellaneous 
bonds and notes $1,519 30; interest on 
deposites in City Bank $2,247 21; in- 
terest on amount of Massachusetts 
received and loaned to banks 
$14,050 ; on account of lands in Maine, 
S77.B4e 375; district attorneys’ fees 
S452 2s; miscellaneous $3 16; money 
borrowed $124,350. The expenditures 
during the same period were as follows : 
salaries and ineidental charges for the 
Suppo rt of government S65.390 59 ; pay 
of counsellors senators S6990 ; 
representatives RO036 5; on rolls of ac- 
counts S60 260 38, of which 853.208 89 
Was on account of paupers; balances of 
the accounts of county treasurers 
S351.591 15; onappropriations for Adju- 
tant and Quarter-Master General's de- 
partment $4000; appropriations for the 
lunatic hospital S18,000 ; for the hospi- 
tal on Rainsford s Island 37000; for 
deafand dumb persons S4164 26; for 
Asylim for the blind 8687156; for 
completing the house of warden of state 
prison S376 28; to agricultural societies 
BOUG0 65: to pensione rs and old and 
wounded soldiers $1279 G2; soldiers’ 
gratuities S2450; to state printers 
$5575 SL; interest on moneys borrowed 
S16 420-55 for miscellaneous objects 
» YS; moneys borrowed S191 5.0. 

The Banks. 
end tivo banks in Massachusetts. The 
abstract of the returns, showing the 
state of said banks, on the first Saturday 
of October, 1533, prepared for the use 
of the Legislature, gives the following 
statement :— 


amount of 








S5079 ; 














There are one hundred 


Capital Stock paid in, S28 236,250 00 
Bills in crreutation, 7 2G 110 67 
Net profits on hand, 1,293.2979 54 
Ralanees due to other Banks, 2,281,447 50 
Cash deposited, &¢. not bear 

ing interest, 3,716,182 37 


7.949,440 53 
2,120,113 11 


Cash deposited, bearing interest, 
Due from the Banks 
Gold, silver, &¢. 
Real estate, 
Bills of Bar: ks in this state, 
Bills of Banks elsew her 
Balances due from her , 
Dune to the Panks, excepting 
cha lances, - 
tal resources of the Banks, 
ount of last dividend, 
mount of reserved profits, 
ured by ple 


in Banks, Th), 309 4 
T9L R21 77 


1.546,: 


309 53 


ae! 


lee of stock, 


red doubtful, 


Debts sec 
Debts due, ar 

R: Ne of dividend on amount of « 
tal of » Banks as existing when divi- 
dend was ome. 3 1-14 of one per cent. 
nearly. 
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Commerce of Boston. The number 
of foreign arrivals during the year 1=32, 
was 1064. The number of foreign ar- 
rivals in 1833, was 1067. The number 
of foreign clearances for 1832, was 943. 
The number of foreign clearances dur- 
ing the year 1833, was 935. The duty 
arising on foreign merchandise imported 
in the year 1532, was $5,424,530 36. 
The revenue accruing on merchandize 
imported in the first quarter of the year 
1833, was $913,653 79. Second quarter, 
$904,811.35. Third quarter, 1,395,067 91. 
Fourth quarter, estimated at $657,900 00. 
Total, $8,904,433 05. 


NEW-YORK. 

The Legislature met at Albany on the 
first of January. The message of the 
Governor, long and elaborate, presents 
a variety of subjects connected with the 
interests of the state, for the considera- 
tion of the legislators. In relation to 
the judiciary department, it suggests 
such modifications of the present sys- 
tem, as shall tend to relieve the chan- 
cery and supreme courts from the pres- 
ent accumulation of business. ‘The 
penitentiary establishments were never 
in a more favorable condition. The re- 
mark is applicable not only to the dim- 
inution cf crime, but to the ability of 
prisons to support themselves. The 
whole number of convicts in the Au- 
burn and Mount-Pleasant prisons, on 
the first of December last, was 1505; 
and fewer persons were received into 
them during the past than the previous 
year, by 31.) The avails of the labor of 
the convicts in, both prisons, have de- 
frayed the ordinary expenses and yield- 
ed a surplus income of SI1,8°0. The 
message renews the recommendation for 
a separate prison for female convicts. 
The whole number of that class of con- 
victs now in the two prisons, is 53. The 
message also commends that excellent 
institution, the House of Refuge, in the 
city of New-York, to the favorable con- 
sideration of the legislature, and to the 
notice of magistrates throughout the 
state, as most likely to obtain the great 
object of punishment, the reformation 
of the delinquent,and the prevention of 
crime. In relation to the establishment 
for the relief of the unfortunate, the asy- 
lums for the deaf and dumb, the insane 
poor, and the blind, and the county poor 
house system, are all the subjects of fa- 
vorable notice. The statistical facts 
relative to the state of the public educa- 
tion and moral improvement, are inter- 
esting. All the towns and wards inthe 
state, 220 in number, have made reports 
to the superintendent. In 132, there 
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were 107 district schools, in which 
512.475 children were instructed. The 
whole number of children in these dis- 
tricts, between five and sixteen years of 
age, was 522,615. The amount of pub- 
lic moneys distributed to the districts, 
was $307,733, and the amount raised by 
the inhabitants of the districts for the 
same purpose, $369,696 ; being an ag- 
gregate of $677 429: add to this amount 
the other expenses incident to the sys- 
tem, and the whole sum expended for 
common schools in 1552, was $1,100,000. 
The annual amount distributed among 
the academies, is $10,000. Their whole 
number last year was 65. The number 
of students, 4.°56, exceedino that of the 
previous year by 668. The other prin- 
cipal topics of the message are the Ca- 
nals, Internal Improvements,and Banks 


The Finances, by the Comptroller's 
Report, are not ina flourishing condi- 
tion. ‘To defray the ordinary expenses 
of the government he has expended 
$266.561 35 of the General Fund, and 
borrowed 823,140 83 of the Bank Safety 
Fund; and there is a deficiency in the 
treasury to the amount of $16,557 11. 
Total of expenditures for supporting the 
government, $366,268 29. For the en- 
suing year, a further demand from the 
General Fund, is estimated at S188,500. 
The expenses of the government are 
prospectively estimated at $322,047 24, 
bearing a further anticipated deficit of 
133,547 24. 

Commerce of the city of New-York. 
Arrivals from Foreign Countries during 
the year 1833. 


American, 
English, ‘ 
Freneh, | 
Spanish, | 
Dutch, Ha. Bre. | 
Swedish, | 
Danish, 
Austrian, 

| 


— 


Neapolitan, 
Mexican, 
Haytian, 
Russian, 
Prussian, 
Columbian, 
Brazilian, 
Portuguese, 


Co mt 





mm 0D OS tee 





7 11925 


$791 113! GO 


Total, 





The number of passengers arrived 
during the year, 41,752, viz. in January, 
57; February, 477; March, 738; April, 
3415; May, 3260; June, 850; July, 
5406; August, 5728; September, 3161 ; 
October, 2483; November, 2394; De- 
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cember, 1659. The number of passen- 
gers errived in 1832, was 48,529, In 
1331, 31,739. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Banks. ‘The Philadelphia Gazette 
gives the following abstract from the 
report of the Auditor General, in rela- 
tion to the condition of the Banks in 
Pennsylvania. 


Whole amount of capital, 
Notes in cireulation, 
Due to depositors, 
Due to other banks, 
Specie on hand, 

Due by other banks, 
Notes of other banks, 
Notes discounted, 
Unclaimed dividends, 
teal Estate, 
Contingent Fund, 


$17,061,944 S51 
1O,356241 OL 
7,708,764 25 
2,095,409 46 
2808185 76 
2,550,160 72 
3,714,901 22 
29 9GR 40S 15 
325,946 17 
1,216,212 74 
1,720,000 Of 


MARYLAND. 

The Legislature of Maryland conven- 
ed at Annapoiis, Jan. 1. The Senate 
was organized by the re-election of 
Benjamin 8. Forrest, as President. 
Seventy-six members of the House of 
Delegates were in attendance. Thomas 
Wright, was elected Speaker, of the 
House of Delegates. 

Goy. Thomas communicated to the 
Legislature his annua! Message, from 
which it appears that the question of 
boundary between that state and Virgin- 
ja, still remains unsettled, and that 
there is no hope of an amicable adjust- 
ment of it. The subject of Internal 
Imprevement is treated at some length. 
The Governor expresses the hope, that 
both the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, 
and the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
will receive important aid from the Na- 
tional Treasury ; and that Pennsylvania 
will relax the policy, which prevents 
the extension of the Baltimore and Sus- 
quehannah Railroad beyond the liniits 
of Maryland. The Railroad from Balti- 
more to Washington will undoubtedly 
be completed within the time prescribed. 
The subjects of education and of the 
militia are especially recommended to 
the consideration of the Legislature. 
Gov. Thomas has been re-elected by the 
Legislature in Convention. The vote 
was as follows :—Thomas forty-eight, 
Lloyd forty-six, Marriot one. 


VIRGINIA. 

The election of a Governor of Vir- 
ginia was made by the Legislature on 
the 7th of January. There were three 
candidates; Mr. Watts, a friend of Mr. 
Clay, Mr. Daniel, an adherent of Mr. 
Van Buren, and Mr. Tazewell, a sup- 
porter of what are known by the name 
of the Virginia doctrines. On the first 
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balloting, Mr. Watts received forty-six 
votes, Mr. Daniel forty, Mr. Tazewell 
sixty-seven, and there were seven scat- 
tering. On the second, Mr. Watts 
had fifty-three, “Ir. Daniel two, Mr. 
McDowel twenty-two, Mr. Tazewell 
eighty-five. Mr. Tazewell was there- 
fore elected. 


NORTH-CAROLINA. 

The Legislature rose on the 13th of 
January, after a session of fifty-seven 
days, the longest ever before held; but, 
what is somewhat extraordinary, not- 
withstanding the many meetings of the 
people expressive of their desire for ex- 
tensive Internal Improvements, during 
the past year, and the strenuous exer- 
tions of the Governor to the same end, 
every measure brought forward to effect 
objects of this kind was defeated. The 
friends of improvements have still 
strong hopes of carrying their point ata 
future session, a large majority of the 
people being believed to be with them. 
The bill providing for taking the sense 
of the people on the calling of a Con- 
vention, to amend the Constitution in 
certain specified particulars, was also 
defeated, by a majority of four votes in 
the Senate, after having passed the 
House of Commons by a majority of one 
vote only. Though the Legislature de- 
clined taking any part of Internal Im- 
provement stock, acts were passed for 
creating nine Railroad Companies. 


KENTUCKY. 

In his message to the Legislature, 
Governor Breathitt states, that he has, 
pursuant to the instructions of that 
body, subscribed the sum of 850,000, on 
the part of the state, to the Maysville 
road, $15,000 to the road in Shelby 
county, and §15,000 to the board of In- 
ternal linprovement in Franklin county. 
It is expected that these roads will be 
completed during the present year. He 
has also entered into an arrangement, by 
which the state has become security, to 
the amount of $150,000, for the Lex- 
ington Railroad Company ; and recom- 
mends a small additional appropriation 
for the removal of obstructions in Green 
River. The treasury is at this time 
much in arrear; to what extent, is not 
stated. He proposes that a state bank 
shall be established, with a capital of 
four millions, and with four or five 
branches: two fifths of the stock to be 
reserved to the state, and the residue 
taken by individuals ; and that scrip to 
the amount of one miliion dollars, bear- 
ing an interest of 4 1-2 per cent. paya- 
ble semi-annually, ’and redeemable at 
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the expiration of thirty vears, be issued 
by the state. This scrip, he supposes, 
can be sold at par in the Eastern cities, 
and the proceeds of ihe sale are to be 
subseribed to the bank as stock. On 
the subject of usury, the Governor pro- 
poses to the Legislature to re-enact the 
law of 1797, by which a usurious con- 
tract was rendered wholly void. On 
that of the Banks of the Commonwealth 
and of Kentucky, the Governor states, 
that the state will receive from thie lat- 
ter the sum of 850,000. There remains 
due to the bank of the Commonwealth 
$647,769 19, of which the recovery of 
$236.651 90 is considered doubtful. 
The profits of the institution to the state 
during the last year, were $15,000, and 
its expenses were 13.000. The notes in 
circulation on the 30th of November, 
amounted to 8103,269 35. It is propos- 
ed that the residue of the funds of the 
state in both these institutions shall be 
subscribed to the new bank. The at- 
tention of the Legislature is ca!led to 
the fact that many important public 
documents materially connected with 
our early history are either lost or are in 
the hands of private persons. The ex- 
pediency of collecting such documents, 
and having them re-published, is pressed 
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upon the Legislature. The Transylva- 
nia University is represented as being 
ina highly flourishire condition,—and 
other seminaries in the state are favora- 


bly mentioned. The importance of 


education is commented on, and the co- 
operation of all in promoting its diffu- 
sion is requested. The anulling of the 
militia system is objected to as impolitic 
and inconsistent with the genius of our 
country. It is proposed that a revision 
of all the laws upon this subject should 
be had, and that they should be embod- 
ied in one act. 
OHIO. 

A Convention, composed of delegates 
from the several counties of Ohio, as- 
sembled at Columbus on the #th of Jan- 
uary,to select a candidate for Governor 
of the state, and for the Chief Magis- 
tracy of the Union, and to appoint dele- 
gates to attend a National Convention. 
The number of delegates present was 
227. Robert Lucas was nominated as 
the candidate for Governor; Martin 
Van Buren for President of the United 
States, by a unanimous vote ; and twen- 
ty-one delegates were appointed to at- 
tend a National Convention, with in- 
structions to adhere to the nomination 
of Mr. Van Buren. 


DEATHS, 


AND OBITUARY NOTICES OF 


In Groton, Ms. on the 3dof January, after a 
short indisposition, Capt. ABRAHAM CHILD, 
aged ®. The remnant of our revolutionary 
Worthies is fast disappearing, and it is useful to 
collect their testimony of the “ heroic age” of 
our fathers, as each assists in bringing the 
struggle more home to our bosoms. The sub- 
ject of this sketch was born at Waltham, Au 
gust 12th, 1741. The estate on which he was 
born, has been in the possession of the same 
family for more than a century—a fact worthy 
of notice, as evincing the sound judgement and 
untiring industry, which are peculiar traits of 
their character. 

At the age of 15, Abraham was apprenticed 
toa blacksmith, with whom he continued two 
years ; when, no longer controling his patriotic 
ardor, he joined the company of Capt. William 
Jones, of Medford, in the regiment of Col. Sal- 
tonstall, of Haverhill, and marched to join the 
army under General Amherst, appointed to in- 
vade Canada. After aiding in the captures of 
Ticonderega and Crown Point, and being en- 
gaged in several skirmishes, he wintered with 
the army at Crown Point, 1760. Marching in 
the spring upon Montreal, they were compelled, 
after a severe action at Silsery, to fll back upon 
Quebec ; from whence, finally concentrating 
their forces under Amherst, upon Montreal, the 
reduction of Canada was effected, and our sol- 
dier enabled to resume his trade, at which he 


PERSONS LATELY DECEASED. 


continued until 1762, when he again entered 
the service under Capt. Wilham Baldwin, of 
Chelmsford, of Col, Hoar’s regiment, marched 
to Boston, took shipping to Halifax, and thence 
sailed to aid in the reduction of some French 
posts in the Gulf of St. Lawrence ; upon the 
accomplishment cf which, returning to Halifax, 
he there spent the winter, working at his trade. 
At the peace of 1703, he returned home. In 
1707, he married one, whose subsequent con- 
duct proved her a fit partner for a “ Son of Lib- 
erty.’ In 1774, when the Provincial Congress 
deemed it necessary to organize more thorough- 
ly a military force, he was appointed heutenant 
of Capt. Abijah Child’s company of “ Minute 
Men.”’ In the following year, he warmly en- 
gaged in the pursuit of the English at the battle 
of Lexington. Then entering the State’s ser- 
vice for eight months, as Lieutenant of Captain 
J. Williams’s company, in Col. Baldwin’s regi 

ment, he assisted in proving “ Yankee Coward- 
ice” upon Bunker’s Hill. At the expiration 

of his time he enlisted for one year. After the 
evacuation of Boston, he marched to New-York, 
and suffered at the defeat of Long-Island, in the 
summer of 776. Retreating with the main 
army through the Jerseys, into Pennsylvania, 
he was one of that determined band, which, 
headed by Washington, resolved to turn the 
current of success, or perish ere their country’s 
chains were riveted. Victory at Trenton crown- 
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ing the endeavor, our soldier returned home 
with thearank of Captain in Colonel Western’s 
regiment. In 1777 he took command of three 
hundred men, Whom he had assisted in recruit 
ing, and joined General Gates in time to aid at 
the capture of Burgoyne. Returning to the 
main army, he passed the winter at Valley 
Forge, where he endured hardships, compared 
with which, his former sufferings were pleas 
ures. But the following summer, as he stated, 
he thoroughly warmed himself at Monmouth, 
Water not being attainable, his soldiers stove in 
a hogshead of brandy, and madly assuaged 
their overpowering thirst, without more effect 
arising therefrom, than aif it had been so mueh 
Water. 

In 1779 he was appointed to the command of 
a company ef Light) Infantry, under Major 
William Hull; and onthe loth July, as senior 
Captain of the Infantry, he headed the assault 
at the storming of Stoney Point. Gen, Wayne, 
to prevent the possibility of early discovery, 
ordered the muskets to be unloaded, and the 
flints withdrawn. Advancing thus, in solid 
columns te the assault, they suddenly displayed 
to the right and left. sprang boldly to the walls, 
under a murderous fire of grape and musquetry 
from the now aroused Britens, and gained the 
ramparts with the exulting shout of, ** Hurrah! 
the fort is ours! We have the authority of 
the late General Hull, to state, that the first 
man who gained the ranipart and raised the ery 
of victory, was ourenthusiastie Captain, inthe 
act of parrying a thrust froma British efficer, 
Captain Child received a slight wound in the 
hand, whieh was the only injury he received 
through all his campaigns. 

Soon after this, domestic affiirs imperiously 
calling for his presence, he bade a final adieu to 
the army. His wife, meanwhile, had nobly 
proved herself the virtuous and patriotic ma 


tron. She had almost, through her own exer 
tions, (her husband’s pay being almost nomi 
nal, ) clothed and maintained her children com 


fortably—had educated them as well as) the 
times admitted, (several of them in atter years 
taught our country schools,) and indeed, to the 
time of her death, in S31, proved herself worthy 
of those times of closest trial, After residing 
several years in Wendell, lhe removed in 1705, 
to Groton, Mass. In Isis he applied fer, and 
received, the half pay pension. During the 
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remainder of his eventful life, beloved and re 
spected, he calmly pursued his course, retaining 
all his faculties and strength to the last, and 
finally expired— 


* Like one Who wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams,” 
{Columbian Centinel. ] 


At Ralegh, in North-Carolina, on the Lith of 
January, deeply regretted, Colonel WILLIAM 
POLK, ii the 76th year of hisage. The deceas 
ed was amidst the band of Patriots who declared 
Independence ino Mecklenburg county, in that 
state,on the 20th of May, 1775. At the com- 
mencement of the Revolution he was appointed 
a subaltern otlicer in the regiment of the South 
Carolina line, commanded by his father, Gen. 
Thomas Polk, and atthe close of the war he 
held the rank of Lieutenant Colonel in’ the 
North Carolina line, having, exeept during a 
nine month’s confinement from a severe wound, 
been in active service during the whole of that 
memorable struggle, tle was present at the 
battles of Camden, Eutaw, Brandywine, and 
Germantown, and, in the last, was a second 
time severely wounded. At the battle of Guil 
ford, which oceurred during a short interval in 
which he was out of command, he was actively 
engaged as a volunteer. The Colonel was the 
sole surviving Field Officer of the North-Caro 
lina line. At the close of the revolution, he 
became a member of the Society of Cincinnati ; 
and in 1791 was appointed by General Wash 
ington, Supervisor of the Revenue for the Dis 
trictaot North Carolina, whieh he held till the 
termination ot the Excise System, and at the 
establishinent of the State Bank of North-Caro 
lina, in IS10, he was appointed President of that 
Institution, and, for ten years, presided over 
it with great credit to himself, and usefulness to 
the state, 

At the commencement of the late war, he was 
appointed by President Madison, a Brigadier 
General in the Army of the United States 
Which, for reasons then well known to the pub 
lic, he declined to accept. 

The colonel has left behind him numerous 
family connexions and friends to deplore his 
He hay left behind him a large property , 
principally in valuable Western lands. 





in the Baltimore American an intimation that some of 
in our departinent of “ Politics and Statistics” are the property of that 


In our original advertisement, (and several 





times since) we stated that this department would consist of matter selected from 
the public journals, taken wherever we should find it, probably sometimes without 
variation. ‘The original authors of the statements, thus selected, cannot always be 
ascertained. Experience in collecting abstracts of public affairs has shown us 
that the Baltimore American is, to say the least, one of the sources on which we 
can rely with the utmost confidence, and from which we have drawn without 
hesitation or reserve. It may be as well to add that the Boston Daily Advertiser 
has furnished a liberal share of these summary records of passing political events ; 
and that, unless forbidden to take for our Monthly Sammary what almost every 
newspaper editor is in the daily or weekly habit 


f appropriating t. hs own use, 


we shall be pleased still to avail ourselves of labors so acc eptable to the public, as 


those of the editors o/ the American and Advertiser. 





